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Clark sides with Bush 
and biotech business 



But the people are 
turning on Clark 










W hat's on 


WHO SAYS? 

“Why is this man 
[George Bush] in the 
White House? The 
majority of Americans 
did not vote for him. 

Why is he there? He's in 
the White House because 
God put him there." 
General WILLIAM BOYKIN, 
US under-secretary of 
defence for intelligence. 

"Italy is now a great 
country to invest in. 
Today we have fewer 
communists. Another 
reason to invest in Italy 
is that we have beautiful 
secretaries." 

SILVIO BERLUSCONI, prime 
minister of Italy, home to 
the world's biggest anti¬ 
capitalist movement. 

"Mussolini never killed 
anyone. Mussolini sent 
people on holiday to 
confine them." 
BERLUSCONI again, on his 
love for the fascist 
dictator. 

"The fascist dictatorship 
was a ferocious one that 
killed and lethaiiy 
wounded its leading 
political opponents." 
GIORGIO LA MALFA, 
Republican Party leader. 

"Has Berlusconi said 
things that I am critical 
of? Yes. But he's 
America’s friend, Israel’s 
friend, our friend." 
ABRAHAM FOXMAN,Anti- 
Defamation League 
director, presenting a 
Distinguished Statesman 
award for his support for 
the "war on terror". 

"f admired Hitler... 
because he came from 
being a little man with 
almost no formal 
education up to power." 
ARNOLD 

SCHWARZENEGGER, now 
governor of California. 


Protest at the Labour Party conference 

CHRISTCHURCH, NOVEMBER 8 


A ngered that the Labour government 
has sent more troops to aid the U S 
occupations of I raq and A fghanistan, 
Christchurch's Peace A ction N etwork 
has called for protests at L abour's 
annual conference. 

G roups supporting the protest include 
GE Free Canterbury, the A lliance, A nti- 


BasesCampaign,Campaign A gainst Foreign Control 
of A otearoa, G attWatchdog.A narchist Roundtable, 
A nti-Capitalist A lliance, Socialist Worker, FI ealth 
Cuts FI urt and the National U nion of Public E mploy- 
ees 

M eet at the B ridge of R emembrance at 2pm on 
N ovember 8 for a march to the conference venue. 
For more info, see article on page 5. 


Speaking tour by Scottish socialist MP 

NATIONWIDE, NOVEM BER 22-27 


Colin Fox isa M ember of the 
Scottish Parliament for the 
Scottish Socialist Party. FI e is 
speaking around the country in 
the last week of N ovember. 

Venues were still being 
finalised as SocialistWorker 
M onthly R eview went to press. 

B ut his itinerary includes: 
Saturday/Sunday (day), 

N ovember 22-23-A otearoa 
Social Forum, Porirua 
Sunday (night)-Palmerston Nth 


M onday-D unedin 
Tuesday-Christchurch 
Wednesday-A uckland 
Thursday-Auckland 

Colin was formerly a Labour 
Party Young Socialist and went 
on to become a founder member 
of the SSP. FI e co-organises the 
E dinburgh M ayday Festival and 
founded the E dinburgh People's 
Festival in 2002. 

The tour is being organised 
by the A lliance. 



Colin Fox 


Social Forum Aotearoa 

PORIRUA, NOVEM BER 21-23 


"A nother world is possible": 
The Social Forum A otearoa 
aims to gather together people 
who share the desire for a 
world with more respect - for 
ourselves, each other and the 
environment. It is inspired by 
the World Social Forum 
movement and seeks to create 
alternative means of building a 
globalisation in solidarity. 

Speakers and Presentations 
include: 

D r.J ane Kelsey, economist; 

M axine G ay, trade unionist; 
Colin Fox, M P Scotland; Roger 
Blakely,CEO Porirua City; 
ARENA; Social & Civic Policy 
I nstitute; E ast Side Cannons 
Creek Porirua; Paekakariki 



residents;] ohn Roughan, Solomon 
IslandsCivil Society network;Tian 
Chua, M alaysian trade unionist; 
SocialistWorker; FI uman R ights 
N etwork; representative of A hmed 
Zaoui; Paul B ruce, Latin A merican 
Committee; FI ousing A ction Porirua; 
Universal I ncomeTrust; Peace 
A ctivist G roups, and more. 

Powhiri will begin at 1pm on 
Friday. 

Venue:Te Wananga 0 A otearoa 
campus, Porirua. R egistrations: 
Contact info@socialforum.oranz or 
phone 0800 355 553. Web 
www.socialforum.orq.nz . 

Your financial donation to Social 
Forum A otearoa trust account c/o 
Pat FI anley, 76 Rawhiti Rd. Pukerua 
Bay, Wellington would be greatly 
appreciated. 


SOCIALIST WORKER APPEAL 

Socialist Worker's mid-year fundraising appeal has 
now closed. 

Thanks to the great generosity of our readers and sup¬ 
porters, we've easily exceeded our target of $5,000. 

Your support will make a difference. We needed to 
raise this money to meet our projected deficit for the 
year. 

Now we can really help to boost the struggles of 
ordinary people against corporate rule and war, pro¬ 
ducing more placards and posters for a wide range of 
protest movements and printing thousands of free leaf¬ 
lets as well. 

Late donations can still be sent to Box 13-685 
A uckland. M ake cheques out to "In Print Pub¬ 
lishing". 


Mtt $6,841.60 

THANKSTO: 


AUCKLAND:Robyn $1,500; 

J immy $35; Dave $250. 

PALMERSTON NORTH:AA $5. 
WELLINGTON:] uanita 
$50.00;J. N. Brooks $10; Peter 
& Trish $3. 

CHRISTCHURCH:Don $260; 

M in $10; Supporters $10. 

OVER SEAS: Ben $385; SF 

$ 2 , 000 . 
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E ditorial 


The $305,000 
prime minister 

"Arrogant". “Out of touch”. “Who does she think she is?” 

Thisiswhat people in suburbsall round the country are 
saying about prime minister Helen Clark, even before the pay 
rise that put an extra $1,200 in her weekly pay packet. 

The growing resentment towards Labour isflowing from 
what ordinary people can see with their own eyes 

Clark is listening to George Bush, and she's listening to 
business. But she's not listening to us. 

The anger at Labour isnot boosting support for National. 
Don Brash's leadership coup flowed from the party's failure to 
rise above their record low poll results of last year. And he 
won't fix their problems 

Instead, the anger at the grassroots isgradually being 
transformed into determination. 

The clearest signs of the shift are the massive protests 
against GE and the spectacular rise of RAM - the Residents 
Action Movement - in Auckland. 

Only a month ago, Clark was calling herself “a popular and 
competent prime minister". 

On October 11, she faced demonstrations that rank among 
the biggest against any Labour government in thiscountry's 
history. 

The non-payment of rates in Auckland represents civil 
disobedience on a mass scale. RAM hasgrown from nothing 
to a major threat to the city's business elite in the space of 
two months. 

The top-ranking union officials of the CTU are starting to 
feel the pressure. But they're sticking with Labour as the 
government bendsfurther and further to Bush and business. 

The Green Party istorn between the anger at the 
grassroots and the need to stay on side with Labour if they're 
to have any hope of being part of the next government. 

Socialist Worker first identified a shift to the left in the late 
1990s Now it's getting stronger. 

A gulf is growing between Labour and the working class 
majority who voted for them last year. 

Thisisopening up space for broad movementsto the left 
of Labour, like RAM, reflecting anti-capitalist politics. 

The shifts in New Zealand are part of a global trend. The 
British Tory party dumped its leader less than a week after 
Brash's coup, and for the same reason. 

New Zealand is lagging behind the trend. But the direction 
we're heading in can be seen in Bolivia, where a massuprising 
hasoverthrown the president for the second time in two years 

Thistime, the revolution isgoing further. 

Socialism is back on the global agenda. 
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N ews review 


Groups unite to protest 
at Labour's conference 


By DAVID COLYER 

This year's Labour Party conference, to be 
held at the Christchurch Convention Cen¬ 
tre from N ovember 7 to 9, will be greeted 
by angry protesters opposing a wide range 
of government policies. 

It will be only the second protest ata La¬ 
bour conference since H elen Clark's gov¬ 
ernment came to power in 1999, and it's 
shaping up to befar bigger than the last one. 

A planned march on November 8 was 
initiated by Christchurch's Peace Action 
Network (PA N), who are calling on La¬ 
bour to withdraw New Zealand soldiers 
from I raq and A fghanistan and to cut ties 
with the U S war machine. 

M ost PA N members see the invasion 
of I raq asa resultofthedomination of the 
world by capitalism in general, and by U S 
corporations in particular. 


Labour is committed to running New 
Zealand capitalism, and that means putting 
big business first. 

This is the driving force behind H elen 
C lark's sucking up to G eorge W B ush, back¬ 
ing the "war on terrorism" and free trade. 

It's also why Labour are supporting 
commercial genetic engineering and why 
they're so stingy about social spending and 
increasing workers' rights. 

So it made sense for PA N to inviteother 
groupstogetinvolved.G E Free Canterbury, 
the A nti-Bases Campaign, Campaign 
A gainst Foreign Control of A otearoa, G att 
Watchdog, the A lliance, A narchist Round¬ 
table,A nti-C apitalist A lliance and Socialist 
Worker are helping to organise the protest. 

Such a broad organising committee was 
able to reach out to wider forces.The Na¬ 
tional U nion of Public E mployees has just 
announced thattheywill also beoutsidethe 


conference, protesti ng agai nst the closure of 
Q ueen M ary H ospital in H amner Springs. 

A protest that directly challenges the 
government is possible because dissatisfac¬ 
tion with Labour, which has been heating 
up for some time, has crossed a threshold. 

I n addition to G E and war, there is the 
lack of consultation around the new su¬ 
preme court, plans to strip M aori of their 
rights to the foreshore and seabed, the im¬ 
prisonment of refugee A hmed Zaoui, and 
last but not least, H elen Clark's arrogant 
dismissal of anyone who dares to disagree 
with her. 

P rotesters wi 11 meet at the B ridge of R e- 
membrance at 2pm on N ovember 8 for a 
march to the conference venue. 

The coming together of so many groups 
around so many issues isan important step 
towards offering a grassroots alternative 
for those dissatisfied with Labour. 


Free Ahmed Zaoui! 


"f am frightened that there will be people who will have 
a security risk certificate issued against them and they will 
not know why. They will be unable to defend themselves 
against specific charges because they will not be informed 
as to what those charges are." Labour's Lianne Dalziel, 1999 

“Now that I have seen how the process works in practice... 
I am satisfied with the process." Lianne Dalziel, 2003 


By GRANT BROOKES 

Supporters of jailed A Igerian refu¬ 
gee A hmed Zaoui held a 24-hour 
vigil outside the M t E den prison in 
Auckland last month. From 12 noon 
on 0 ctober 24 to 12 noon the next 
day, over 100 people turned out. 

Zaoui's ongoing detention with¬ 
out trial, like the government's frightening 
new "anti-terrorism" laws, is a result of La¬ 
bour's moves to cuddle up to G eorge B ush. 

Zaoui is being held on the basis of a 



Trade unionist Luke Coxon (left) and Socialist 
Worker’s Kane Forbes (right) at the vigil. 


security risk certificate from New Zea¬ 
land's spy agency, the SIS.The certificate 
says he is a "threat to national security" 
but gives no evidence to back that up. 

B efore they were i n government, L abour 
opposed lawsallowing someoneto bejailed 
on the say-so of the SIS. But now they've 
signed up to Bush's "war on terrorism". 

TheSIS evidence on Zaoui istop secret. 
Only Clark and immigration minister Li¬ 
anne Dalziel have heard it and they're re¬ 
fusing to rel ease it, even to Z ao u i's I awyers. 

In August, the Refugee Status A ppeals 
Authority (RSA A ) found that Zaoui was a 
member of a non-violent, democratic politi¬ 
cal party and "a passionate advocate for 
peace through democracy in A Igeria". 

They said he had "a well founded fear" 
for his life if he was returned to A Igeria, a 
country under military rule, and decided he 
was a "genuine refugee".The R SA A reject 
97 percent of appeals for refugee status 

The campaign to free Zaoui, or to give 
him a fair trial, is supported by A mnesty 
I nternational.M PsM att Robson and Keith 
Locke,theA nglican SocialJ usticeCommis- 
sion,PeaceM ovementA otearoa,the Refu¬ 
gee Council and the Catholic church. 

But upholding the rights of A hmed 
Zaoui could threaten Labour's long term 
plan to build bridges with the U S and se¬ 


cure free trade access for New Zea¬ 
land businesses 

In August, the Dominion Post 
quoted "a well placed source in New 
Zealand's intelligence community" 
who said the SI S evidence had been 
supplied by U S intelligence agencies 
A ccordingto theU S, said the source, 
Zaoui islinked toA I Qaeda. 

These same agencies told the world that 
I raq possessed weapons of mass destruc¬ 
tion and was using uranium from Africa 
to make nuclear bombs. The "evidence" 
was simply made up. 

But FI elen Clark is willing to take their 
evidence on Zaoui at face value. She says it 
is "more reliable" than the RSA A . 

FI er government has also just passed the 
newTerrorism SuppressionA ct.U nderthe 
new law, people who engage in protests 
that cause "major economic loss to one or 
more persons" could face 7 years in jail. 

A s G reen M P Keith Locke points out, 
this law could be used against GE free pro¬ 
testers or trade unionists. 

Police are now allowed to install track¬ 
ing devicesif they believe an offence "will 
be committed" by a person. 

Labour is pushing ahead with its trade 
liberalisation agenda. New Zealand'seco¬ 
nomic relationship with the U S is more im¬ 
portant to them than the rights of some¬ 
one like Zaoui. 

But if Labourcan keep Zaoui in prison, 
no-one who stands up against corporate 
rule or G eorge B ush's wars is safe. 

☆ Supporters of Ahmed Zaoui meet at 5.30pm every 
2ndThursday at the Service Workers Union office, 35 
George St, Kingsland. For details call Helen, 375 2683. 
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N ews review 


Who should 
be privy to 
supreme 
authority? 

By GRANT BROOKES 

Labour and the G reens used their steam¬ 
roller majority in parliament last month 
to crush resistance and close the door on 
appeals to the privy council in London. A 
new supreme court drawn from New Zea¬ 
land judges will be set up in its place. 

The/VZ Herald reported a late surge 
of public opposition. 0 ne poll showed 80 
percent wanting a referendum on the 
change, though opinion was more evenly 
divided about keeping the privy council. 

Some M aori leadersfoughtto keep the 
door open for appeals to London. They 
argued that M aori needed this protection. 

M aori have fought for over 150 years 
for their land, their language and tikanga 
(customs). The genius of their struggle 
has been to pick up and use any weapon 
that came to hand, from E uropean mus¬ 
kets to institutions of B ritish law. 

It's this genius, rather than the insti¬ 
tution of the privy council, that means 
they remain undefeated. 

Despite the Herald poll, there's no 
groundswell of support among ordinary 
people, M aori or pakeha, for the B ritish 
law lords. 

A petition for a citizens' initiated ref¬ 
erendum on keeping the privy council, 
launched inJ uly, hasonly 10,000signatures 
- 300,000 short of the number required. 

Instead, the poll reflects general an¬ 
ger about Labour riding roughshod over 
public opinion to ram through policies 
for business, like commercial G E release. 

The fight for a democratic world 
where ordinary people, not business, call 
the shots means getting rid of the billion¬ 
aire royals who lord it over us from E ng- 
land, making us feel our lives aren't im¬ 
portant when the tiniest details of theirs 
fill countless magazines 

B ut L abour's moves are not a step in 
thisdirection.A fter all,the National gov¬ 
ernment of the 1990s - the enemy of or¬ 
dinary people - wanted to abolish the 
right to appeal to London. A nd a Na¬ 
tional policy committee recommended 
setting up a supreme court in 2001. 

There's no great enthusiasm among 
ordinary people for a New Zealand su¬ 
preme court. 

I n M arch the government announced 
reforms of the justice system, hinting at 
widespread "scepticism" and a lack of 
"public confidence" in New Zealand 
judges. 

M ost workers know the courts don't 
rule for ordinary people.That's why su¬ 
preme authority should lie with workers. 


Comment 


Drug testing won't make 
workplaces safe 


By KANE FORBES 

N oticed the amount of hype about drug 
use lately? 

"P",or pure methamphetamine,seems 
to be linked with every major crime go¬ 
ing.A report by an Auckland engineer ar¬ 
gues that cannabis use is responsible for 
the high accident rate on building sites 

But a combined union case against 
A ir NZ's workplace drug testing policy 
is shedding some light on the issue. 

D rugs can be a problem. A Icohol is a 
major cause of death and illness in our 
communities 

B ut drugs in the workplace are not a 
huge safety issue. Drug use at work is 
linked to only a tiny minority of accidents 

M ost safety issues are related to 
the planning stage of the job - 
decisions made, not by 
workers, but by architects, 
contractors, financiers 
and so on. 

I n the case of A ir 
NZ, workers are be¬ 
ing forced to take a 
full medical exam 
as part of their job 
application, and 
submit to random 
workplace testing. 

The unions op¬ 
posing the policy are 
theE ngineersU nion 
(E PM U ), Service & 

Food Workers U nion, 
the Flight A ttendants' 
association,theAviation & 

M arine E ngineers,theAviation 
Industry Officers U nion,and Pegasus 

Their case went before the employ¬ 
ment court on O ctober 7.0 rganisers ex¬ 
pect a ruling around M arch next year. 

A sthe unions point out, drug testing 
does not tell whether the worker was im¬ 
paired at the time of the test. 

There is no good safety reason for the 
testing. Under current legislation, if a 
manager thinks a worker is impaired, for 
whatever reason, they are entitled to take 
action. N o other powers are necessary. 

A worker can be impaired for a 
number of reasons. Stress, fatigue and 
medical conditions are common. A ny 
policy addressing the risk of impairment 
has to take account of al I possible causes, 
not just one or two. 

Socialist Worker hosted a public fo¬ 
rum in Auckland last month on work¬ 
place drug testing. 

Liz Davey, an organiser from the 
E PM U, spoke at the forum. FI er union 
opposes A ir NZ's workplace drug test¬ 


ing on a number of grounds. 

Firstly, it's misleading people about the 
real causes of workplace accidentsor im¬ 
pairment. 11 breaches the Bill of Rights 
and FI uman R ightsA ct over privacy and 
civil liberties. A nd no genuine consent is 
possible given the power relationships be¬ 
tween a worker and the boss 

She also argued that a medical exam 
could be used against a worker who was 
being treated for illness 

There are some problems with the 
combined unions' case. They have ac¬ 
cepted the right of the A ir NZ to test 
people applying for a job.They say these 
people aren't in the union and so don't 
come under the campaign's banner. 

A Iso, the legalistic approach to work¬ 
site problems takes power away from 
union members and hands it to 
employment court judges. 
The members could be 
building cross-union and 
worksite solidarity, or¬ 
ganising bans on un¬ 
safe practices or 
strikes if they're 
forced to carry on 
with them. 

A nd the union or¬ 
ganisers don't get to 
the bottom of why 
these tests are being 
done in thefirst place. 
N ick M assey from 
Socialist Worker also 
spokeattheforum. Nick 
argued thatthe workplace 
testing, far from attempting 
to lessen the chances of injury, 
are about extending the unfair worker/ 
boss power relationship. 

N ot content to claim control over our 
lives while on the job, bosses are now try¬ 
ing to control our leisure activities as well. 

M ost sites have few co-ordinated 
safety practices and OSH , being under¬ 
staffed and under-funded, usually come 
to a site to investigate an accident, not 
to prevent one. 

Rather than spend time and money 
addressing the big safety issues, drugs are 
being used as a smokescreen. 

With the uncertainty of casualisation, 
low wages, unemployment, long hours, 
Labour's minor improvements to work¬ 
ers' rights,and low unionisation,itissmall 
wonder that some workers turn to drugs 
and alcohol asa way of unwindingduring 
the far too short time away from the job. 

If we want a world where human be¬ 
ings don't feel drugs are a desirable alter¬ 
native to reality of their lives it's these 
situations we must befighting to improve. 
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GE protests show 
growing mood of 


By GRANT BROOKES 

It was "The B ig 0 ne". 0 n October 11, up 
to 40,000 people turned the slogan for the 
day of G E free protests into reality, with 
huge marches across the country. 

The demonstrations were among the 
biggest against any Labour government in 
this country's history. 

I n A uckland, 30,000 people took over 
the entire central city in a carnival of re¬ 
sistance. A banner expressed the anger: 
" You eat the fucking stuff!" 

Over 3,000 people joined Wellington's, 
GE free march, and 2,000 turned out in 
Christchurch. It was the biggest protest 
against genetic engineering either city had 
seen. 

The marches were not only big, they 
were loud and colourful. I n Christchurch, 
protesters stood in the rain in Cathedral 
Square listening to speakers and a long 


line-up of musicians. 

Local rappers Dark Tower captured 
people's anger at the way Labour has 
bowed down to corporate interests over 
G E and other issues 

Their new song, "Across the fields", 
translates anti-capital ism into rhyme:"Re- 
member back door pay has more sway 
than a vote say/ unless you bond together 
a million strong and fight your way". 

The protests did not stop Labour from 
ending the GE moratorium. 

TheGE free movement has failed in its 
main goal because the groups leading it - 
M A dG E ,G reenpeace,theG reen Party, G E 
Free NZ and organic farmers - didn't pro¬ 
vide a strategy allowing the millions who 
oppose genetic engineering to bring their 
full weight to bear on the government. 

A nd they didn't reach out to organised 
workers. So the top union leaders who are 
wedded to Labour never came under pres- 



(Above) Opposition to Labour is conscious and active. (Right) Protesters take over the 
whole of central Auckland (Photo: www.thebiamarch.net ). 


a 

revolt 

sure to back the movement. 

H elen Clark dismissed the October 11 
protests, saying she'd been on "bigger 
marches" and that they were "18 months 
too late". 

H er comments show what a huge gap 
is opening up between the government and 
ordinary people in this country. 

B ut O ctober 11 shows that people's op¬ 
position is not passive, but active, and that 
a mood of revolt against Labour is rising. 
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R ebuildinq the unions 


IHCstaff strike 


against stingy bosses 



"Increase Hourly Cash": Christchurch care workers picket outside IHC’s office as part of 
a nationwide pay campaign. 


By DAVID COLYER 

2,000 community support workers em¬ 
ployed by IH C are in the mist of a national 
campaign of industrial action aimed at 
squeezing the most out of their contract 
negotiations. 

For several months, staff have taken 
low-level action, such as bans on driving 
company cars. 0 n 0 ctober 17 they struck 
for three hours in the afternoon. 

Workers in Christchurch staged a picket 
at a busy intersection, in front of IHC's 
main office. Supportive toots from pass¬ 
ing cars could be heard a block away. 

IH C presents itself as the caring char¬ 
ity that looks after intellectually disabled 
people, but the workers who do the caring 
say IH C is run like any other business and 
is always trying to squeeze more from its 
under-paid staff. 

"0 ur IH C members feel that while their 
wages have remained low, the skills and 
responsibility expected of them has in¬ 
creased", explains Service & Food Work¬ 
ers Union (SFWU) national advocate, 
John Ryall. 

M ost of I FI C's funding comes from the 
government. M anagement say their abil¬ 
ity to pay staff more is restricted by what 
Labour gives them. 

For Christchurch SFW U delegate Pat 
Consedine, this excuse highlights the 
failuresof both the Labour government 
and management: "I FI C is government- 
funded, so the government should be 
coming to the party. 


Mail workers 

By GRANT BROOKES 

A defiant strike by Wellington mailroom 
workers on 0 ctober 22 forced a humiliat¬ 
ing backdown from their employer, 
Outsource Solutions Limited (OSL). 

The mainly young workers from more 
than half a dozen worksites overcame bul¬ 
lying and bribes to picket the company's 
downtown office. 

The mood on the picket line, and the 
strong solidarity from other unionists, are 
clear signs that anger at the grassroots of 
society is growing. 

Striker Peter FI oro explained to Social¬ 
ist Worker Monthly Review the real rea¬ 
son for the walkout: "They've been treat¬ 
ing us like shit". 

0 SL employees work shifts 24 hours a 
day.There are no shift allowances or penal 
rates R efusing to work overtime can mean 
disciplinary action for "serious misconduct". 

M ost are on an hourly rate of $9.50.0 n 
top of that, the company is insisting on hu¬ 
miliating performance appraisals. 

OSL took over thefailed Kiwimail sub¬ 
sidiary from NZ Post in 2001. Their first 


"Our job is to advocate for intellectu¬ 
ally disabled people. We would hope that 
management would advocate for us, and 
tell the government that we need more 
funding." 

For half a year, I FI C bosses have been 
dragging out contract negotiations Now, 
with a settlement near, they're refusing to 
back-date the two percent pay increase to 
14 M ay, when the last contract expired. 
Instead, I FI C bosses say they will only 
back-pay to 4August. 

SFW U officials recommended that this 
offer be accepted. But Pat says that, for 
workers, the refusal of full back-pay was 
the last straw and they rejected the offer. 

The back-pay would cost I FI C about 


move as new owners was to cut wages 
across the board by $2 an hour. 

It's contracted to run the mailroomsof 
12 government departments and corporate 
offices in Wellington, and also operates in 
Auckland and Christchurch. 

N egotiations between O SL and the Post- 
alWorkersU nion (PWU ) onanewemploy¬ 
ment agreement broke down when manage¬ 
ment refused to budge on a "final offer". 

"They offered usl2 cents an hour",said 
striker A aron Siu. "The new starting rate 
is lower that what we get now." 

U nion demands included a 3 percent 
pay rise, penal rates and shift allowances, 
and scrapping the hated performance ap- 
praisals.The vote to reject the company's 
offer was 98 percent. 

M anagement made illegal threats to try 
and stop thestrike."We weretold thatany- 
one who came out would get a written 
warning", said another striker. 

But as PWU organiser Quentin Find¬ 
lay told SocialistWorker M onthly Review, 
"The depth of feeling is such that this 
didn't scare the workers". 

M anagement then contacted the union 


$230,000 - an average of $115 each, when 
divided between the 2,000 workers 

Pat explained that while the difference 
between the rejected offer and their claim 
is a small amount of money it will mean a 
lot to workers: "On principle, these bug¬ 
gers shouldn't get away with saying no. 

"I t's not much money, but workers with 
youngfamiliesneed thisto maketheir lives 
a little easier." 

The fact that IH C workers have re¬ 
jected the advice of union officials and 
taken the fight to management, is another 
sign of a more bolshie mood spreading 
among workers. 

A second strike looks likely in the first 
week of N ovember. 


with a new offer of talks. But the mem¬ 
bers were so angry they went ahead with 
the strike anyway. 

The OSL workers were joined on the 
picket line by off-duty posties from NZ 
Post's main sorting office in Petone. 

Their numbers were swelled by mem¬ 
bers and representatives from the M ari- 
time U nion, Service & Food Workers U n- 
ion,the N ursesO rganisation and theA U S 
university staff union. 

M embers of the M aritime U nion of 
Australia, in town for a union conference, 
also turned out to show solidarity. 

"We're faced more and more with at¬ 
tacks by the same global corporates", ex¬ 
plained MUA member Warren Smith. 
"The only solution is to unite globally." 

When management were spotted tak¬ 
ing a long lunch at an upmarket cafe down 
the road, a delegation from the picket in¬ 
terrupted their meal to remind them they 
needed to make a better offer. 

"The company wasn't expecting this", 
concluded Findlay. "Now they're promis¬ 
ing to take our claims seriously." 

[For more on the strike, see back page). 


‘treated like shit’ strike back 
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CTU conference: A weak echo 


of working peoples' voice 

The Council of Trade Unions biennial conference, held in Wellington last month, was titled "A strong 
voice for working people". The name didn't tell the whole story. The strongest voice, coming from the 
top CTU officials and invited Labour ministers, was for the Labour government. But from delegates on 
the conference floor, writes GRANT BROOKES, voices of opposition were heard. 


One fact above all others 
showed the disconnectedness 
of the officials organising the 
CTU biennial conference. 

The conference was held at 
a time when polls showed 68 
percent of people - and surely 
a higher proportion of workers 
- opposed Labour's plans to 
end the G E moratorium. 

11 opened a week before the 
moratorium wasdueto belifted, 
and just 11 days after the big¬ 
gest protests in this country 
since the passing of the E mploy- 
ment Contracts A ct in 1991. 

Yet there was not a single 
mention of G E in the three 
days of the conference. 

It was left to protesters out¬ 
side to confront Helen Clark 
about G E when she arrived to 
address the assembled del¬ 
egates. 



Helen Clark was whisked past 
protesters by the CTU secretary 
Carol Beaumont. 


But on many other issues, 
opposition to Labour washeard 
inside the conference hall. 

Anti-war protesters met 
Clark at the door, calling on her 
to recall New Zealand troops 
from I raq and A fghanistan. 

A s she walked towards the 
speakers' platform, the mes¬ 
sage, "Stop the war on Iraq. 
Bring the troops home", was 
projected onto the huge screen 
over the stage. 

U nionists held up a banner 
reading,"! 'm union and against 
Labour'swars",in a si lent pro¬ 
test. 

Hopeful 

Despite this - helped by a 
warm introduction from CTU 
president RossWilson- the en¬ 
tire hall was on the edge of 
their seats when Clark rose to 
speak. Hopeful eyes were 
glued to the prime minister. 

But five minutes into her 
speech, delegates were yawn¬ 
ing, fidgeting, flicking through 
their papers. 

Speaker after speaker then 
rose to grill the prime minister. 

D elegates from the Service 
& Food Workers Union 
(SFWU ) spokeof rampant job 
losses because L abour had not 
protected cleaners when work 
is contracted out. 

E ileen B rown from N Z N 0 
said, "N urses feel they can no 
longer subsidise the health sys¬ 
tem. We still feel fobbed off." 


Paul Tolich, industrial of¬ 
ficer for the E ngineers U nion, 
was the only speaker not to di¬ 
rectly criticise the government. 

Where every other speaker 
had been greeted by applause, 
his question about whether 
more of the new warships for 
the navy could be N ew Z ealand 
made was met with - silence. 

A t the end, as C lark went to 
leave, the hall was still. There 
was a long pause before union- 
i sts remem bered they were su p- 
posed to stand up and applaud. 

In the session before the 
prime minister'sspeech,SFWU 
national advocate John Ryall 
had said,"We have been too po¬ 
lite. We've spent about four 
years in advisory groups 

"0 ur union has come to the 
conclusion that we need to start 
mobilising people. The politi¬ 
cians who should be allies with 
us are not making progress" 

‘Like a Tory government' 

M axine Gay, secretary of 
the clothing workers' union, 
had attacked the government 
over tariff reductions which 
will cost thousands of jobs in 
the clothing industry. 

"I have to agree with J ohn 
Ryall", she said." In the end, we 
had to treat the government al¬ 
most as if they were aTory gov¬ 
ernment." 

G ay asked H elen Clark 
about her reported comments 
on a possible free trade deal 


with China. Clark replied: 
"There is no free trade agree¬ 
ment with China”. 

M eeting with C hi nese presi¬ 
dent H uj intao three days later, 
Clark signed six trade accords 
and expressed a hope they 
would lead to a free trade deal. 

The voices of opposition at 
the CTU conference were not 
strong enough to overcome the 
hold of top CTU officials and 
their right wing allies in the E n- 
gineers' U nion and the PSA . 

W ilson even refused to allow 
a resolution demanding the re¬ 
call of New Zealand troops 
from I raq to be put to the vote 
in the final conference session, 
and successfully pushed for itto 
be watered down. 

But the tensions between 
the unions and Labour were 
there, and they're growing. 



CTU president Ross Wilson: 
Looking to Labour. 



Vwfoa te>V)A 


/I yoj LFED Helen i 


Protesters against GE and war greeted prime minister Helen Clark outside the CTU conference. 
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Rebuilding the unions 


Struggle or ‘social partnership’? 


TheCTU 'slong-standing policy 
of "social partnership" with em¬ 
ployers and government came 
under strong attack at confer¬ 
ence. 

The debate reflects major 
shifts starting to take place in 
the unions,from the bottom up. 

I nsidethe union movement, 
"partnership", or "engage¬ 
ment", is backed mainly by the 
right wing leaders of the PSA 
public sector union and theE n- 
gineers U nion, the E PM U. 

Richard Wagstaff from the 
PSA and RosalieWebsterofthe 
E PM U presented their case to 
conference. Both looked un¬ 
comfortable on stage. 

Wagstaff admitted that 
"partnership and engagement 
have been tainted words". But, 
he said, "if you don't engage, 
you can't influence". 

Webster admitted,"It can 
create disillusionment with 
members when they see the 
union being pulled around by 
the nose with the boss". 

But, she said, "engagement is 
all about challenging manage¬ 
ment perogative". 

This year, the E PM U's main 
sweetheart "partnership" deals 
with Carter H olt and A ir NZ 
have gone very sour. 

A week before conference, 
A ir NZ announced 1,500 job 
cuts to the media, not bother¬ 
ing to tell their "partner" first. 

Carter H olt's outrageous at¬ 



tacks on workers at Kinleith 
sparked so much anger that 
EPMU officials had to call strike 
action earlier this year. 

B ut when the NZ H erald ac¬ 
cused the EPMU of challenging 
"management's right to man¬ 
age", the union replied: "The 
right to manage is expressly rec¬ 
ognised. This has never been 
brought into issue." 

Wagstaff gave the tri-partite 
forum on the problems in Auck¬ 
land's health system, bringing 
together unions, employers and 
government, as an example that 
partnership works 

But Paula Barnett, a nurse at 
North Shore hospital, stood up 
from the floor and said,"I have 
been fortunate, or unfortunate, 
enough to be involved in the tri- 
partitie forum. 

"The outcome has been very 


dismal so far.The tri-partitefo¬ 
rum as a process has been dis¬ 
appointing to delegates." 

B ill A ndersen, president of 
the National Distribution Un¬ 
ion, declared, "0 ur union is op¬ 
posed to the social partnership. 

"Of course we have to have 
a relationship with the em¬ 
ployer. The real question is, 
what type of engagement?" 

"I s it a partnership? A part¬ 
nership is a common interest. 
When it comes to the employee 
and employer, it isa conflict re¬ 
lationship. 

"How can we be partners 
with the government when we 
haven't had a forum since 
M arch the 12th? 

"It's not happening. So is 
there a common interest or con¬ 
flict? We think the latter." 

"The union movement grew 
up on the basis of struggle. We 
used to be stronger when we 
struggled harder, and our future 
lies in the same direction." 

N ot a single delegate spoke 
in support of partnership. But 
at the end of the session, CTU 
president RossWilson tried to 
blur over the debate. 

Incredibly, he claimed, "we 
are all talking about the same 
thing" and put a resolution en¬ 
dorsing "social partnership". 

It wasn't clearly carried on 
voices. Conference narrowly 
accepted Wilson's resolution by 
a show of hands 


Target the real 
free-loaders 

TheCTU conference endorsed callsfor new laws 
to stop benefits negotiated bya union from flow¬ 
ing on to non-union "free-loaders". This was 
touted as a way to rebuild unions after the dev¬ 
astation of the Contracts Act. 

But some unions are rebuilding already. The 
nurses' NZNO union has been gearing up for a 
major fight with the government. Their mem¬ 
bership has grown 30 percent to a record high. 

The Service & Food Workers Union is also 
waging strong industrial campaigns. Member¬ 
ship growth of 15 percent, while strong, doesn’t 
fully reflect the massive surge of 21,000 new 
members in the last three years. 

A "Red Flag" leaflet distributed at conference 
warned, "Therearecleardangers involved if un¬ 
ion won wage increases are not passed on to 
the non-union workers, as a two-level wage tier 
on any site is quote dangerous." 

Theunion leaderswho backthelaw changes 
are unwilling to wagethe battles against the real 
free-loaders - the bosses - which could build 
their unions, and meekly hope the government 
will do it forthem. 


‘She said what 
we won’t get’ 


A speech by labour min¬ 
ister M argaret Wilson on 
proposed changes to in¬ 
dustrial relations laws 
opened the conference. 

She rattled through 
what Labour wouldn't do. 

No to four weeks holi¬ 
days. No pay parity for 
women. N o return to na¬ 
tional awardsor compul¬ 
sory unionism. M idway 
through her list, a heckler 
yelled out,"Why not?!" 

Wilson said if Labour can "grow the economy", 
"then we can redistribute". A s National Distribution 
U nion president Bill A ndersen later commented,"It's 
only another version of the trickle down theory. It 
hasn't worked for us in the past." 

M ike from the U nite union told SocialistWorker 
M onthly Review," She told us what we're not going to 
get. Well thanks very much!" 

CTU presidentRossWilson praised herasacham- 
pion for working people in cabinet. 



Margaret Wilson 


Key 

remits 

The remits, or resolu¬ 
tions passed by the CTU 
biennial conference 
came from affiliated un¬ 
ions, CTU sub-commit- 
tees and from the CTU 
Women's Conference. 

They were all filtered 
through a "remit com¬ 
mittee" dominated by 
CTU officials and right 
wing union leaders. 

Most remits were 
modified by the com¬ 
mittee or kicked into 
touch so they weren't 
put to a vote at confer¬ 
ence. 

CTU president Ross 
Wilson had asked all af- 
filiateshow they would 
vote beforehand. 

But despite the stage 
management, some 
resolutions were passed 
which challenge Labour. 

Others can be used 
by union activists and 
community campaign- 
ersto support struggles 
at the grassroots. They 
include, that the CTU: 

■ Supports actions to 
oppose the redistribu¬ 
tion of rates from busi- 
nessto residential users. 

■ Promotesa discussion 
around a fair tax system 
including financial 
transactions, capital 
gains and other forms 
of wealth taxes. 

■ Develop... a cam¬ 
paign, involving rank 
and file members and 
the community... di¬ 
rected at achieving... a 
35 hour week [without 
loss of pay], 

■ Supports the reduc¬ 
tion and eventual elimi¬ 
nation of student debt 
through a comprehen¬ 
sive review of the stu¬ 
dent loan system, in 
particular fees and al¬ 
lowances This must be 
paralleled by adequate 
government funding. 

■ Continue our work in 
opposing free trade in 
a global marketplace 
dominated by multina¬ 
tional enterprises. 

■ Oppose the occupa¬ 
tion of Iraq. 
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Rates Revolt 


Mass boycott throws up RAM 


A month is a very long time in 
politics when the grassroots 
are stirring. 

Since the last edition of So¬ 
cialist Worker Monthly Re¬ 
view, the rates boycott move¬ 
ment in Auckland has thrown 
up RAM - Residents Action 
Movement. 

RAM has launched an elec¬ 
toral challenge to the ten busi¬ 
ness councillors ruling the 
Auckland Regional Council. 

The electoral challenge is 
being run as a linked campaign 
to the mass boycott of this 
year’s ARC rate rises. 

Residential rates went 
through the roof to subsidise 
a massive fall in business 
rates. 

The Rates Revolt has, for 
the first time ever, created the 
conditions for ending business 
control over the ARC. 

ARC chair Gwen Bull is so 
scared of the threat posed by 
this grassroots movement that 
she has evaded eight requests 
from myself to speak for RAM 
at a full ARC meeting. 

Knowing that it’s RAM 
against Bull, she doesn’t want 
to allow RAM any public plat¬ 
form. 

Another business council¬ 
lor, Bill Burrill, has come as 
close as any politician will 
ever come to admitting that his 
faction is likely to be rolled by 
RAM. 

In the words of a commu¬ 
nity paper: “Auckland Region¬ 
al councillor Bill Burrill says 
the ARC is aware of a weak¬ 
ening of the ruling faction on 
their council.” 

“Of course we are con¬ 
cerned,” the paper quotes 
Burrill as saying. “I do urge 
them [RAM] to study careful¬ 
ly the responsibility a council¬ 
lor in the ARC has and know 
what they are getting into.” 

The crisis of confidence af¬ 
flicting the ARC’S business 
councillors flows from two in¬ 
tertwined events. 

The first is massive grass¬ 
roots anger at the ARC’s ex¬ 
tortionate rate rises and un¬ 
democratic decision-making. 
The real number of residential 


GRANT MORGAN, 
spokesperson for 
RAM and secretary 
of Socialist Worker, 
penned the Rates 
Revolt articles 



ratepayers refusing to pay up 
is 100,000. This is much high¬ 
er than the ARC previously ad¬ 
mitted, and was only uncov¬ 
ered by my Official Informa¬ 
tion request. So one-in-four 
residential ratepayers are 
thumbing their nose at the 
ARC. 

The second event is the ex¬ 
traordinary rise of RAM. Eve¬ 
ry day of every week, new 
people are signing up to RAM 
and offering to help out. This 
was the trend well before 
RAM's first leaflet rolled off 
the press a few days ahead of 
this Socialist Worker Monthly 
Review. 

10,000 RAM leaflets were 
printed on 29th October. In 
days they were gone, making 
another print run necessary. 

RAM was born at a rates 
boycott meeting on 8th Octo¬ 
ber. Just sixteen days later, 
RAM had to set up regional 
and ethnic structures to stay 
abreast of strong support 
across greater Auckland. 

RAM is giving organised 
shape to the Rates Revolt. It’s 
a non-party broad coalition. 

The RAM Auckland com¬ 
mittee has adopted a two- 
phase outreach strategy. 

From now till Christmas, 
RAM will focus on mass leaf- 
leting and house meetings to 
build locality groups and name 
recognition. 

The second phase, starting 
in February, will include ex¬ 
citing elements never before 
seen in local body politics. 
Stay tuned to this magazine to 
find out what they are. 

Or, if you’re in Auckland, 
get active with RAM. 

Our aim is a RAMslide win 
over the ARC’s ten business 
politicians. Nothing less than 
total victory will do! 


‘A world to win’ 

While RAM is hugely popular, don’t get the idea 
that it’s loved by everyone outside big business. 

There’s a process of political polarisation going 
on. 

Most working class people who know about 
RAM are sympathetic. They hate ARC chair Gwen 
Bull and the other business politicians running the 
Auckland Regional Council. 

The situation in the middle class is, however, a 
whole lot more complicated. 

One middle class person wrote this to RAM: 

“While I was an ardent supporter of the rates 
rebellion, who knocked on many doors collecting 
signatures, I do not wish to be involved with RAM. 
The pendulum has swung too far, and I now 
shudder to find myself associated with the socialist 
propaganda and attempted social engineering the 
movement has become. I never thought I’d say it, 
but I’d rather see Gwen Bull remain in power. As 
they say, better the devil you know.” 

This isn’t an isolated view. It’s shared by lots of 
well-paid professionals, smaller employers and 
suchlike middle class people. 

Many others in the middle class, however, are 
getting in behind RAM and offering to help. 

One who is distributing RAM leaflets wrote: 

“If the ARC intend to play tough on the rates 
issue, ignoring the very public outcry, then they 
had better be prepared to get bloody noses.” 

The history of world capitalism shows that, in 
every great social contest, the middle class splits 
between the two main opponents: big business and 
the working class. 

Such a split is itself an important sign that social 
tensions between those who rule and those who 
work are on the rise. 

The 100,000 homeowners defaulting on their 
ARC bills are undermining business control of 
greater Auckland. 

The trend towards globalisation means that the 
Rates Revolt intersects with other grassroots 
rebellions around the world against corporate 
domination and unjust wars. 

Increasingly, social conflicts are being fought 
out on a global scale. This can be seen in the way 
protests against America’s conquest of Iraq are 
linked across all continents. 

And, increasingly, the resolution of social 
conflicts must happen on a global scale. It will be 
much easier to end business control of the ARC if 
there are grassroots victories in other lands against 
corporate and political elites. 

The people supporting RAM are part of a global 
grassroots uprising. As the person who was recent¬ 
ly voted the world’s most important political figure 
of all time once said: “We have a world to win.” 
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Rates Revolt 


Grassroots Manifesto of RAM 


On 8 th October, the rates boycott committee unanimously 
agreed to become RAM - Residents Action Movement. RAM 
decided to widely circulate this draft Manifesto. The aim is to 
promote the broad discussions needed to produce a final 
Manifesto. It was penned by Grant Morgan following 
exploratory talks with a wide range of people. 

EXPLANATION 

The business politicians now running the ARC have done great 
harm to grassroots people. They must be kicked out at the October 
2004 local body elections. 

So many times in the past, however, a change of politicians has 
not turned into a change of policies. Different faces have contin¬ 
ued with the same harmful policies. 

This time around, a manifesto must grow out of broad discus- 



Sign of the times: political graffiti in Auckland 


sions among grassroots people. Then a team of RAM candidates 
will be elected who pledge to carry out this manifesto regardless 
of the pressures they will surely face. 

It will be RAM versus Bull. ARC chair Gwen Bull and her 
ruling faction are facing defeat. The Rates Revolt has created the 
conditions for a RAMslide victory over “The Bullies”. 

One of RAM’s first deeds after victory would be to dismantle 
the stage in the ARC chamber where chair Bull now sits like a 
Queen towering over her councillors. This will be a token of a far 
more democratic approach to local government. 

There will be ten RAM candidates standing for the 13 ARC 
positions. RAM will not contest the seats of the three ARC coun¬ 
cillors who’ve been consistent champions of grassroots people: 
Sandra Coney, Mike Lee and Paul Walbran. 

PRINCIPLES 

1. Each RAM candidate has pledged to carry out all of the grass¬ 
roots manifesto, or else resign as an ARC councillor. This pledge 
is necessary because the powerful business interests who have 
been running Auckland for decades will use every trick in the 
book to stop our grassroots manifesto being put into action. 

2. Once elected, each RAM councillor will bank only the average 
pay rate in New Zealand (about $35,000). Any salary over this 
amount will be donated to a not-for-profit organisation. This 
will help to keep RAM councillors “in touch” with grassroots 
people. 

3. Every citizen should have the right to a real say in how society 
is governed. But the ARC has been putting the profits and in¬ 
fluence of an already rich and powerful elite ahead of the grass¬ 
roots majority. That must be changed. A RAM majority will 
make sure the ARC is governed in the interests of the vast 

► 


Protest letter to ARC chair over misuse of public funds 


ARC chair Gwen Bull and her compan¬ 
ions on the Infrastructure Auckland 
Electoral College have recommended 
that valuable land and waterspace at 
the Viaduct Basin be given away free 
for a Marine Events Centre. This will 
mostly be used by yachties with lots of 
money. 

This gift to the rich comes just 
months after Mrs Bull and her business 
faction on the ARC screwed grassroots 
homeowners so that business rates 
could be reduced to artificially low lev¬ 
els. 

The land and waterspace at the Vi¬ 
aduct Basin are owned by an Infrastruc¬ 
ture Auckland subsidiary called Ameri¬ 
ca’s Cup Village Ltd (ACVL). The In¬ 
frastructure Auckland Electoral College 
recommends that ACVL shares be 
transferred as a gift to Auckland City 
Council for the construction of a Ma¬ 
rine Events Centre. 

Infrastructure Auckland’s Long Term 
Funding Plan includes $56 million from 
the sale of the ACVL assets. That $56 
million was earmarked for transport and 
stormwater projects across greater 
Auckland. 

But if Mrs Bull and her companions 


on the Infrastructure Auckland Elector¬ 
al College have their way, this $56 mil¬ 
lion will be diverted from transport and 
stormwater projects into building an 
exclusive playground for inner city yup¬ 
pies and business class yachties. 

The Infrastructure Auckland Elector¬ 
al College has eight members. They are 
the ARC chair, Mrs Bull, and the may¬ 
ors of Auckland’s seven territorial au¬ 
thorities. The Electoral College has the 
power to appoint all of Infrastructure 
Auckland’s directors and nominate its 
chair, as well as negotiate Infrastruc¬ 
ture Auckland’s Statement of Corporate 
Intent and monitor the performance of 
the Infrastructure Auckland board. 

The Electoral College's wide pow¬ 
ers over Infrastructure Auckland mean 
that the recommended diversion of 
funds from transport and stormwater 
projects into a playground for the rich 
will probably go ahead unless there’s a 
public outcry. 

It’s scandalous that Mrs Bull and her 
business faction on the ARC inflicted 
huge rate rises on grassroots home- 
owners, then just weeks later, she asks 
for $56 million to be gifted to a wealthy 
elite for their leisure activities. 


This misuse of public funds must be 
stopped. 

Following a worker’s suggestion, I 
originated this protest letter as RAM 
spokesperson. 

Many others have followed suit and 
are firing protest letters at Mrs Bull, 
sometimes in stronger terms than you 
read here, plus sending copies to the 
news media. 

Please do the same. I can supply an 
email version which you can change as 
you see fit. I invite everyone interested 
to get in touch with me. 

Grant Morgan 

(09) 634 4432 (days & evenings) 
gcm@actrix.gen.nz 

EMAIL ADDRESSES 

Gwen Bull c/- her personal secretary 
Lynn Fisher: lynn.fisher@arc.govt.nz 

News media 

NZ Herald: newsdesk@herald.co.nz 
Central Leader: clnews@snl.co.nz 
Eastern Courier: ec@snl.co.nz 
Western Leader: edwl@snl.co.nz 
Manukau Courier: mc@snl.co.nz 
Shore Advertiser: nsnews@snl.co.nz 
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► 

majority, not a tiny minority, so that the cause of democracy is 
served. 

4. Under RAM the ARC will look to form strategic alliances with 
grassroots organisations, such as workers' unions, community 
organisations, local iwi and urban Maori associations and eth¬ 
nic groups. From these strategic alliances will emerge broad 
forms of participatory democracy, where grassroots people have 
hands-on influence over what happens at the ARC every day 
of the year. 

5. When important new matters arise, a People’s Assembly will 
be convened by the ARC based around its strategic alliances 
with grassroots organisations. This will allow real community 
influence at the centre of the decision-making process. 

6. RAM will form alliances with other grassroots tickets standing 
for other councils. This will promote stronger regional unity 
against the powerful business bloc. 

7. Under RAM the ARC will be based on public service and pub¬ 
lic ownership of assets. Market-driven pressures on the ARC 
will be resisted. The ARC will NOT join “public-private part¬ 
nerships”, which allow partial privatisation and therefore un¬ 
dermine public control of assets. 

RATES 

1. Every citizen should have the right to affordable housing. But 
the ARC’s excessive rate rises, mostly caused by axing the 
business differential, undermine homeowners’ security and are 
passed onto tenants as higher rents. This bad trend must be 
reversed. 

2. Under RAM the ARC will reverse the excessive rate hikes in¬ 
flicted on homeowners. The rates of homeowners will be re¬ 
turned to 2002 levels, plus the inflation index and another 5 % 
towards public transport. 

3. A refund will be given to ARC homeowners to compensate for 
excessive rate hikes. This refund will be financed by a short¬ 
term levy on those business owners whose rates were pushed 
artificially low when the business differential was axed in 2003. 

4. Under RAM the ARC will restore the business differential. The 
differential will be set at a level that means business pays its 
way. This will include business paying a bigger and fairer share 
of public transport costs than it does at present. 

5. The ARC will return its rating base to land value. (That’s be¬ 
cause the capital value rating adopted in 2003 mostly benefits 
the richest 10% while hurting modest income homeowners.) 

6. Under RAM the ARC will drop any court cases against partial 
rates boycotters, who are disputing the excessive rate increas¬ 
es inflicted on homeowners in 2003. 

7. In the future, ARC rate rises will be limited to the inflation 
index unless a public mandate has been secured. This mandate 
must be a clear majority of the region’s residents, not merely 
the sham of “public consultation” that at present allows a rich 
and powerful business minority to dictate council policy. 

8. The ARC will NOT impose uniform annual charges as a com¬ 
ponent of rates. Such charges favour the wealthy by weighting 
the tax burden against grassroots people. 

9. Under RAM the ARC will campaign for the removal of the 
legal right of councils to have houses sold for non-payment of 
rates. It gives councils far too much power over homeowners. 
Councils should have no more rights to recover debts than pri¬ 
vate firms. A change to the Local Government (Rating) Act 
would be required. In the meantime, the ARC will act accord¬ 
ing to this policy in dealing with non-payers. 

TRANSPORT 

1. Every citizen should have the right to travel freely. But that 
right is being restricted by escalating transport costs and Auck¬ 
land’s car chaos. We must restore this right to travel freely. 

2. To fix Auckland’s car chaos, RAM will promote a fundamental 
shift in transport policy. For decades, most transport funding 


has gone into roads. People are being pushed into expensive 
cars because motorways have starved public transport of prop¬ 
er funding. New motorway projects in densely-populated are¬ 
as only create new traffic jams. The astronomical sums of money 
being turned into tarseal is the problem, not the solution. It’s 
harmful to public health and the environment as well as chok¬ 
ing the isthmus with cars. 

3. A multi-billion dollar example of motorway mania is the East¬ 
ern Motorway. This will create new bottlenecks in downtown 
Auckland which will ripple across the Harbour Bridge and slow 
North Shore traffic. RAM will campaign to stop the Eastern 
Motorway. 

4. Under RAM, the ARC’s strategic aim will be to create a world 
class public transport network. There needs to be such a “criss¬ 
cross” system of frequent and cheap buses and trains in dense¬ 
ly-populated areas that most people leave their cars at home on 
most trips. This will include completing the rail network in 
line with Mayor Robbie’s vision of long ago. And the ARC 
will promote the rapid extension of bus lanes on main roads 
and motorways. 

5. To fund this expansion of public transport, RAM will campaign 

to divert government cash away from short-sighted motorway 
projects, instead increasing the proportion spent on buses and 
trains. 

6. Over a decade ago, a Labour government law forced the ARC 
to give up ownership of the Yellow Bus network. It was sold to 
Stagecoach for a pitiful sum. Now another Labour government 
is in the process of passing a new law allowing regional coun¬ 
cils to once again “aquire the ownership of a public transport 
service”. RAM will campaign for the Stagecoach bus opera¬ 
tion to be returned to public control. This is the key element in 
centralising the governance of Auckland’s fragmented trans¬ 
port networks around a public service model. 

7. In the meantime, RAM will promote the “one ticket” integra¬ 
tion of all fares, routes and timetabling of Auckland’s transport 
operators. Under RAM, the ARC will do everything in its power 
to slash fares on public transport. 

8. In areas with a lower population density, such as Rodney, it 
makes sense to extend the central motorway. Even in such are¬ 
as, however, an improved bus service will be seen by the ARC 
as an essential public service. 

9. RAM will oppose toll roads which undermine public control of 
public assets. 

ENVIRONMENT 

1. Every citizen should have the right to enjoy a clean environ¬ 
ment. But that right is being eroded by serious damage and 
threats to the environment. We must act quickly to avoid putting 
ourselves and future generations at risk. 

2. Motorway mania is having the worst impact on the environ¬ 
ment. Road runoff and exhaust fumes are polluting Auckland’s 
water and air. Under RAM, the ARC will reduce this pollution 
by promoting sustainable transport options. The key element 
is redirecting a large slice of motorway construction funds into 
public transport. 

3. Under RAM, the ARC will promote a GE-free environment. 
RAM will campaign to keep GE in the lab, where it may pro¬ 
vide medical benefits without creating a danger to our food 
chain and the environment. 

4. Under RAM, the ARC will demand that central authorities tell 
the public in advance of what is in any poisons to be sprayed 
over residential areas to kill pests. At present this information 
is kept secret. Only full disclosure can allow realistic commu¬ 
nity evaluation of the health risks of spray proposals. 


• Send your feedback on RAM’s draft 
Manifesto to gcm@actrix.gen.nz or 
PO Box 13-685 Auckland 
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'Save our sign' 

The campaign to keep the nuclear free sign at Wellington airport is 
taking off, writes DAPHNE LA WLE5S. 



Wellingtonians are reacting with fury to 
mayor Kerry Prendergast's plans to re¬ 
move the "nuclear-free Wellington" sign 
from outside the city's airport. 

M any people, including the mayor, have 
been surprised by the scale of the reaction. 

It reflects wider public anger at Pren¬ 
dergast's business-dominated council and 
shows the possibility of linking the "Save 
0 ur Sign" campaign to a broader challenge 
to her ruling elite in the run-up to next 
year's elections. 

Wellington wasdeclared nuclearfreeon 
A pril 14, 1982. Repeated strikes by mari¬ 
time unions over visits by U S warships 
forced the council's hand. 

I n M ay 1982,12,000 workers took part 
in a city-wide general strike against a visit 
by the U SSTruxton. 

The airport sign, reading "Welcome to 
Wellington - a N uclear Free City", was put 
up on H iroshima D ay, 1988. 

Prendergast now says the airport sign "is 
inconsistent with the city's new branding". 

She's been trying to get peace groups to 
agree to its removal in return for a plaque 
hidden away in the botanical gardens 

W hat she really means is that a strong 
statement of Wei lington's nuclear-free sta¬ 
tus and history won't attract millionaires 
to invest in Wellington. 

A ta meeting with peace campaigners to 
"consult" about the sign, the mayor waved 
around a book called The Rise of the Crea¬ 
tive Classes by one Richard Florida. 

The book says that for a city to pros¬ 
per, it must have a strong "brand" which 
will attractthe"creativeclasses"- wealthy 
professionals like computer programmers 
and advertisers. 

"I f we have a vibrant city", she told the 
meeting, "the corporates won't leave". 

Support 

Prendergast's plans have generated a 
flurry of letters to the editor. A petition 
started by PeaceA ction Wellington (PAW) 
to "Save Our Sign" has already gained 
huge support in a very short time. 

PAW activist Kelly Buchanan collected 
200 signatures in just two hours in central 
Wellington."There were people queuing up 
to sign a lot of the time, so it's certainly an 
issue that raises strong feelings", she says 

PAW isplanningto"go hard"onthepe¬ 
tition inthenextfew weeks,and itlookslike 
it will easily get several thousand signatures 

The size of the response has already 
prompted some left-leaning councillors - 
including Stephanie Cook, H elene R itchie, 
Celia Wade-Brown, Bryan Pepperell, 
David Zwartz and Ray A hipene-M ercer - 
to express support for the PAW petition. 

M ayor Prendergast's efforts to take 
down the nuclear-free sign are only part 
of her agenda to turn Wellington into a 


corporate-friendly city at the expense of 
local democracy. 

She's obsessed with the need to make 
Wellington inviting to foreign investors, 
especially during the L ord of the Rings 
premiere in D ecember. 

This has meant "cleaning up" anything 
that might make corporate investors un¬ 
comfortable, such as homeless people or 
peaceful protesters. 

I n J uly, councillors from Prendergast's 
R ight-wing faction tried to pass a by-law 
to criminalise the homeless by making it 
illegal to sleep in public places 

This was quietly shelved after a public 
outcry, but police have taken the hint and 
stepped up harassment and arrests of 
homeless people. 

Privatisation 

Council officials have also kicked two 
recent protests off public land - a student 
protest against fee rises on September 30, 
and the "tent embassy" against the lifting 
of the G E moratorium on O ctober 27. 

"Branding" Wellington for the Rings 
premieregoeshand in hand with Prender¬ 
gast's recent decisionsto privatise $34 mil¬ 
lion worth of publicly-owned parking 
buildings and to raise household refuse 
charges by introducing smaller rubbish 
bags 

Away from the headlines, meanwhile, 
WCC is gradually reducing the "business 
differential" for rates, shifting the burden 
from businesses to ordinary home-owners 

A similar move in Auckland sparked 
the "rates revolt" against the Regional 
Council. 

Wei I i ngtoni ans have long been un¬ 
happy with the anti-democratic attitude of 
the council. I n J uly, protesters opposing 
steps towards water privatisation took 
their message to City Council offices 

Controversial plans to develop the wa¬ 
terfront by building high-rise blocks on city 
parks have drawn thousands to public 


meetings in recent years 

But the people signing the PAW peti¬ 
tion are starting to draw linksto the work¬ 
ings of the whole system. 

The nuclear-free sign is an issue that ex¬ 
tends beyond Wellington. Politicians from 
National and ACT have been pushing for 
renewed visits byA merican warshipsto ease 
a free trade deal with the U S. 

Labour'strade minister J im Sutton has 
also made disturbing comments about 
loosening New Zealand's nuclear-free 
laws Labour have already sent troops to 
I raq and A fghanistan in a bid to curry fa¬ 
vour with the U S. 

Theirs is the same agenda as Prender¬ 
gast's - ignoring democracy in favour of 
whatever might make the rich richer. 

Mass challenge 

An NBR poll on October 2 showed that 
while top income earners are evenly split, 
ordinary N ew Zealanders remain firmly in 
favour of the nuclear-free legislation. 

Visitors to Wellington, including union¬ 
ists at the CTU biennial conference, have 
been very keen to sign the PAW petition. 

In Auckland,RA M (the ResidentsA c- 
tion M ovement) isshowing how a sponta¬ 
neous revolt over rates can become a more 
general challenge to a council elite and 
their business sponsors. 

RAM has grown by actively involving 
large numbers of ordinary people in a par¬ 
tial rates boycott and building a broad- 
based electoral alliance to back them. 

Peace activists need to ask all those sign¬ 
ing the"Save O ur Sign" petition if they want 
to stay in touch for ongoing action and link 
up with othersfighti ng the counci I .That way, 
we could build a similar mass challenge to 
the business elite in the capital. 

☆ Email jill.don@paradise.net.nz for petition forms. 

☆ Socialist Worker wants to help build a grassroots 
campaign against the ruling elite on Wellington City 
Council.To get involved, phone Grant on 566 8538 
or email grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz. 
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International news 



Revolution in Bolivia! 


A mass revolt brought down the president of South America's poorest country 
last month. CHRIS HARMAN tells how stones and clubs defeated the tanks. 


The uprising was the culmination of a 
month of strikes and demonstrations af¬ 
ter troops killed seven demonstrators on 
20 September. 

The protesters were calling for a refer¬ 
endum over the neo-liberal government's 
export of natural gas to the U nited States 

Theshootingsled to blockades of roads 
across the country and to calls for a gen¬ 
eral strike by the country'sCOB unionfed- 
eration. 

A t first it seemed the protests were not 
going to succeed. A law which allows em- 
ployersto sack strikers led to many work¬ 
ers reluctantly continuing to work. 

Then on 12 0 ctober troops carried out 
another massacre, this time in Los A Itos, 
the huge working class suburb of the capi¬ 
tal, La Paz. 

The massacre united the whole of the 


working cl ass with the mass of the peasantry 
and the poor people of the cities into a vast 
movement determined to get rid of the 
president, G onzalo Sanchez de Lozado. 

He is a millionaire known as "El 
G ringo" because of his U S upbringing and 
inability to speak Spanish without a N orth 
A merican accent. 

The U S state department rushed to de¬ 
fend President Gonzalo Sanchez de 
Lozado the day after the massacre in Los 
A Itos 

The US embassy in La Paz added, 
"Sticks and stones are not a form of peace¬ 
ful protest". 

There were no harsh words for a gov¬ 
ernment which had machine-gunned un¬ 
armed demonstrators, including children. 

The magazinePu/so claimed U S officials 
have played a central role in directing the 


repression organised by the government. 

But the general strike was effective 
throughout the country, and convoy after 
convoy of protesters poured into A I A Ito 
and La Paz. 

The situation was reminiscent of that in 
neighbouring A rgentina 20 months ago 
when people overthrew the president, De 
La R ua,for implementing a neo-liberal IM F 
programme that impoverished millions. 

But this time it was not just a sponta¬ 
neous crowd that took to the streets. A t 
the centre of it were the country's tin min¬ 
ers armed with the tools of their trade - 
sticks of dynamite! 

A longsidethem marched the country's 
peasant federation and the organisation of 
cocaleros - coca growers whose only way 
of getting a livelihood is being destroyed 
by the U S "war on drugs". 


HOWTHEYDIDIT 

Reportsfrom the radical news 
agency Econoticias tell the 
story of the revolt. 

Thursday, October 16 

At least a quarter of a mil¬ 
lion workersand people from 
almost all the lower class 
neighbourhoods of El Alto 
and La Paz have surrounded 
the government palace. 

They have given the million¬ 
aire president Gonzalo Sanchez 
de Lozado a last chance to re¬ 
sign and flee Bolivia. 

In the Plaza San Francisco 
the mass agreed to extend 
mobilisation throughout the 


country and instructed people 
to prepare themselves for 
street fighting. 

"Dig trenches in each 
neighbourhood in each 
block", says Jaime Sol ares, 
leader of the Bolivian Workers 
Centre (COB). 

The slogans of the mass of 
people are more radical than 
yesterday. "Ahora si, guerra 
civil, ahora sf, guerra civil" 
("Now yes civil war"), chant 
men, women, old people and 
children, waving clubs. 

In some streets there are 
clashes, tear-gas, barricades 
and burning tyres. In other 
streets, coca growers and lo¬ 


cal people share bread and 
soft drinks with police. This is 
the popular uprising, many- 
faceted, contradictory. 

In middle class neighbour¬ 
hoods they are also calling for 
the resignation of the presi¬ 
dent, with vigils at the 
churches. They also fear that 
the civil uprising will be trans¬ 
formed into a social revolution. 

Friday, October 17 

The leaders of the neo-lib- 
eral political parties that con¬ 
trol the Bolivian parliament 
are trying to regain what they 
have lost in the streets. They 
want a constitutional way out. 


The streetsof the citiesand 
the roads of the country are 
dominated by workersand the 
poor. The stone and the club 
have defeated the tank and 
the machine gun. 

Among the leaders there 
are doubts and debates over 
whether or not to accept Carlos 
Mesa, at least temporarily. 

Saturday, October 18 

The president has fled to 
Miami. Troops have left the 
streets. Celebrating miners, 
cocaleros and peasants are re¬ 
turning home. Their leaders 
saytheywill not back the new 
government, but give it time. 
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International news 


Bolivian workers debate 
how to take power 


0 n 18 October hundredsof representatives 
from trade unionsand other popular organi¬ 
sations came together at a special meeting 
of the Bolivian Workers Centre (COB) to 
discuss the lessons of the great revolt. 

The website of a radical news agency, 
www.econoticiasbolivia.com . carried a re¬ 
port in Spanish of the discussions. We print 
extracts which give a sense of the arguments 
which are continuing today. 

Jaime Solares, secretary of the COB 
executive, gave an outline of the conflict 
and called for a minute's silence for the 
"heroes of the war". 

Thendelegatesspokeby secto rs, i n f ro nt 
of an expectant, radical and large number 
of leaders and rank and file delegates 

Those who had taken part in the upris¬ 
ing analysed the mistakes and limitations 
that prevented the masses taking power. 

These were the absence of a revolution¬ 
ary party, the lack of a single direction to 
the movement and its diffuse objectives. 
This is what allowed Carlos M esa to enter 
the presidential palace. 

The party and trade union leaders were 
"overtaken" by the "fury" of the people. 

That was the verdict from the leaders of 
the miners, industrial workers,construction 
workers, teachers, peasants, journalists, 
health workers, students, school students, 
artisans, pensioners, unemployed, small 
farmers, transport workers neighbourhood 
committees,departmental workers' centres 
and other popular organisations 

"T hose who consider ourselves revolu¬ 
tionaries can not lie to ourselves. N o leader 
and no political party led this popular ris¬ 
ing", said Solares. 

"Itwasthe infuriated masses who gave 
a slap in the face to A merican imperial¬ 
ism. No one, either individually or as a 
party, was able to take the leadership of 
this conflict. No one!" 

The meeting enthusiastically applauded 
him. The secretary of the miners' federa¬ 
tion said, "The massacre at Los A Itos on 
12 October was the detonator that made 
this war against the government and im¬ 
perialism explode. 

"From then on the conflict escaped 
from our hands. That raises the urgent 
need to organise ourselves better." 

The secretary of the I ndustrial Work¬ 
ers Federation, A lex G alvez, said, "The 
majority in parliament is still for neo-lib- 
eral policies. A re these opportunists going 
to pass laws in the interests of the people? 

"We’ve changed the president, but his 
henchmen remain in power", he explained, 
to enthusiastic support from the hall. 

0 n behalf of the construction workers, 
VictorTaca called for a response with "class 
content". "Carlos Mesa is the representa¬ 
tive of one social class and we are the rep¬ 
resentatives of another social class”, he said. 

The secretary of the urban teachers, 


Jaime Rocha, confronted calls to "co-gov- 
ern" with the new government so as to 
make it" respect the rights of the workers". 

H e underlined strongly that the COB 
must maintain its fundamental principle- 
"the independence of the class" - in the 
face of any bourgeois government. 

R ocha added, "T he expulsion from the 
country of Gonzalo Sanchez de Lozado 
was a great victory. The rising up of the 
masses is a process. 

" I f M esa does not respect the demands 
of the workers, he will have to go like G oni. 
We have now got to lay down strategic 
revolutionary objectives." 

The secretary of the La Paz Peasant 
Workers' Federation, Rufo Calle, said, 
"0 nly a government of our own is going to 
fulfil the demands of the Bolivian people". 
Thewordsoftheyoung peasant leader were 
interrupted at various points by applause. 

J ose L uis A Ivarez, secretary of the ur¬ 
ban teachers of La Paz, explained, amidst 
applause, that the rank and file had shown 
the leaders that they had to fight: "Work¬ 
ers valiantly sacrificed their lives. But they 
only got mere constitutional change. 

"T hose who rose up wanted better con¬ 
ditions of life and a new sort of state." 

FI e insisted that the government was 
incapable of resolving the structural crisis 
of the cou ntry: "T hereto re we need a plat¬ 
form of struggle that would allow the ex¬ 
ploited to take power, and in this way to 
organise a revolutionary government of 
workers and peasants. 

"There has to be renationalisation and 
socialisation of all the oil and gas resources. 
T here must be a fight for the land and the 
cultivation and industrialisation of coca 
leaves by the peasants. 

"The education and tax laws imposed 
by the World Bankmustbeliquidated.The 
miners must occupy all their mines", he ar¬ 
gued, to applause. 

Remberto Cardenasof thePressWork- 
ers Confederation emphasised that the 
conflict gave birth to a "social unity" be¬ 
tween the exploited classes, the oppressed 
nationalities and the middle classes ne¬ 
glected by the neo-liberal model. FI e said 
this unity must be widened, and put under 
thedirection of theCOB. 

Jaime Solares said the U S could act to 
stop revolutionary developments: "Forthis 
reason we have also to think about how to 
respond to a possible invasion." 

The CO B meeting, after more than six 
hours of debate, agreed the movement 
should make a "tactical retreat" while de¬ 
mands were put to the new president. 

E leven federationssupported thisview, 
eight were for pressing the government 
now to implement workers' demands, and 
ten federations did not take a clear posi¬ 
tion.There are still big struggles to come 
that will test every leader. 


PNG workers 
strike against 
privatisation 

By our PNG correspondent 

Workers at Papua New Guinea Telikom 
stopped work on October 2 in protest 
at planned privatisation. 

The strike came as Australia prepares 
to dispatch 200 police and to appoint 
administrators to top posts in the PNG 
civil service in a bid to push through 
more " public sector reforms". 

The Australian intervention follows 
the pattern set in the Solomon Islands. 
PNG reluctantly agreed to it after Can¬ 
berra threatened to cut the $330 mil¬ 
lion aid programme which provides 20 
percent of the PNG government 
budget. 

Socialist Worker Monthly Review 

talked to Bob M aguru, president of the 
Communication Workers Union, about 
the strike. 

‘The government is trying to partially 
privatize Telikom by selling 51 percent. 

The union, having noted the prob¬ 
lems that the workers at the national 
bank, the PNG Banking Corporation 
faced after they were privatised, de¬ 
cided that all their issues of concern 
should be decided before the sale goes 
through. 

Also with the fact that Telikom had 
just announced profitsof81 million kina 
for the year. The workers felt the gov¬ 
ernment and the management should 
sort out their needs. 

They noted that there was no guar- 
anteesthatthenew ownerswould keep 
all the workers. 

The home ownership scheme has 
left many workers with big mortgages, 
which under privatisation could be hard 
to meet the repayments especially if the 
member was retrenched. 

Also, all the workers superannuation 
entitlements should be paid out before 
the sale takes place. 

The stop work was very effective and 
the banks were in turmoil with the ATM 
machines, international lines all off for 
the day. 

There was also some sabotage of the 
international phone cables. The man¬ 
agement and the privatisation board 
both claimed workers had committed 
the sabotage but there has been a lot 
of destruction in the last 12 months of 
telephone cables. 

The union believes that this is more 
likely to come from the small contrac¬ 
tors who have been given cabling re¬ 
pair jobs recently. 

There has been a number of meet¬ 
ings with the privatisation board but to 
date the matter is not resolved. 

The union has a clear mandate from 
its members to continue with stop work 
action until they resolve these demands ’ 
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International news 



The Iraqi trade union movement has been reborn' 

DAVE BARNES has just returned from occupied Iraq. He was part of a British 
trade union delegation and met with Iraqi workers who are starting to organise. 


S U S Blackhawk helicopters buzz the city. 
A s we look out whole districts suddenly 
lose power and the lights go out, first one 
area, then another until a third of Bagh¬ 
dad is in darknessY et another example of 
the failure of the occupation. 

0 ur main aim in Baghdad was to meet 
I raqi trade unionists who are beginning to 
organise.They were delighted to meet us. 

We visited a bicycle factory 30 kilome¬ 
tres north of B aghdad.There are 600 work¬ 
ers there.The safety conditions are poor, 
there is horrendous lighting and low wages 

The factory was originally owned by 
one of Saddam's cousins H e fled. A new 
manager was appointed and a new, demo¬ 
cratic trade union formed. 

M ost workers were on a pitiful 17,000 
Iraqi dinars a month. The management 
didn't move so the union called a strike. 
They went through the factory and won 
the workers. E verybody came out. 

They won an increase in wages to 60,000 
dinarsThat is still only $30 a month, but is 
a big increase. 

A t the B aghdad rail maintenance de¬ 
pot no meeting had been organised. We 
walked into the depot and a meeting was 
called in the manager's office. 

This caused a stir. Rail workers were 
coming out of the trains they were work¬ 
ing on. We had a spontaneous meeting. 

The railways were devastated during 
the war. R ail workers have started recon¬ 
struction themselves. They very quickly 
started to establish a rail service.They have 
no signals, no security, most bridges are 
damaged and track is blown up. 

The U S have hindered, not helped, this 
reconstruction. Paul B remer,the U S over- 
lord of I raq, cancelled all the rail contracts 
with Russiaand China.There was nothing 



Dave Barnes (centre left) and Alex Gordon 
(right) of the RMT union with Iraqi rail workers. 


to replace them. 

An Iraqi firm could have rebuilt a 
bridge that had been destroyed for 
$300,000.The contract went to a U S firm 
for $50 million.A II of these billionsof dol¬ 
lars that the U S is pumping into I raq are 
going to U S firms. 

We visited an oil refinery in central 
Baghdad. Unlike the rest of Baghdad, 
where we only saw occasional U S soldiers, 
here there were dozens of U S patrols 

Our visit to the oil refinery was un¬ 
planned. We arrived at the refinery and the 
newly elected oil and gas workers' union 
committee met us 

The president told us about the issues 
they are fighting over - low wages, dispar¬ 
ity of wages, conditions and safety. 

They had had a demonstration the day 
before in support of office workers who 
had worse pay than othersThe blue collar 
workers had supported the demonstration. 

It was I raqi workers who reconstructed 
the damaged part of the plants without any 


assistance from the U S.The U S didn't even 
manage to restore the oil refinery! 

I n the media there is a perception of the 
Iraqi people as helpless. But it's not true. 
I raqi workers are transforming their work¬ 
places. A new movement is developing. 

I raqi workers are skilled. They know 
what they're doing.They could carry out 
the reconstruction. 

We visited M ustansiriya University, 
where the conditionsare very hard. We took 
part in a canteen meeting with students. 

U S soldiers have occupied student ac¬ 
commodation.The students are campaign¬ 
ing for more rights. O ne student said, "We 
are struggling to rebuild after 35 years of 
suppression.We need to find new leaders 
from among us" 

E veryone we spoke to was against the 
U S occupation. 

The Iraqi trade union movement has 
been reborn in a genuinely democratic 
fashion. 

There is so much talk about the billion 
of dollars of reconstruction money. But 
anything that has been rebuilt has been 
through the effort of I raqi workers 

They have pitiful wages and spiralling 
inflation.They want to rebuild their homes, 
their workplaces, their economy. O pposi- 
tion to the occupation is universal in the 
workplace. 

We were able to walk through the 
streets of Baghdad with no fear, with our 
trade union friends, unlike the U S soldiers. 

The U S forces are barely to be seen on 
the streets. I f you removed them it would 
make no difference to the security of the 
Iraqi people. 

They are doing nothing for I raqi peo¬ 
ple. They are maintaining control of an 
occupied country.’ 
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International news 


President ‘Lula’ turns on workers in Brazil 


Luiz Ignacio da Silva - or "Lula", as he is known - was 
elected president of Brazil last year amid rejoicing. 

The former trade unionist and leader of Brazil’s 
Workers Party (PT) defeated the favourite of Western 
bankers and local capitalists in a landslide. Since that time, 
his government has been closely watched, both 
internationally and here in New Zealand. 

In a major speech at Massey University in September, 
Alliance leader Laila Harre hailed Lula as an alternative 
to the failing Labour Parties of the world. Some in the 
Green Party also see him as a model. 

RAUL ZIBECHI spoke to Brazilian socialist and PT 
member of congress Luciana Genro about Lula’s 
government. Genro, together with three other deputies 
and one senator, are currently under threat of expulsion 
for voting against Lula’s new pension law. 

How would you assess the Lula government? 

It's a government based on an alliance with power¬ 
ful sections of the Brazilian bourgeoisie - like ex-presi- 
dent J ose Sarney, the vice-president J ose A lencar of the 
Liberal Party and several ministers with links to indus¬ 
try and international capital. 

The PT chose to continue the policies of previous 
president Cardoso in order to win the confidence of the 
market.That explains reforms like the new pensions leg¬ 
islation, which was approved by the IM F.l n my opinion, 
this just opens the door to the privatisation of the pen¬ 
sions system. 

I n the first quarter of the year, the government paid 
out 74 billion reales in debt interest, 40 billion of which 
came out of the tax increases imposed on the people. 

To me this is a wrong and cowardly strategy, which 
favours the powerful economic sectors at the expense 
of the working class, and in particular of the civil serv¬ 
ants who have been striking for wage increases and in 
defence of their pension rights. 

A t the same time there were cutbacksin health spend¬ 
ing, and neither the Zero H unger campaign nor the land 
reform programme [parts of the PT manifesto] have 
even got under way. 

Many analysts who criticise Lula still argue the process can 
be reversed, and that his second term will bring economic 
growth and serious attempts to tackle social problems. 

There's no sign that anyone in the government is ar¬ 
guing for a change of direction. The government has 
opted for a neoliberal strategy.Thedealsthat have been 
made limit what the government can do. 

You can't say, "I've won the confidence of the mar¬ 
ket so now I can do what I like". You have to win that 
confidence back again every day.The PT has made a 
decision to continue paying the external debt.They can't 
introduce changes without provoking deep splits 

Lula has announced several concrete measures, though, 
like reducing interest rates, to reactivate the economy. 

II wassomething that the previous president, C ardoso, 
always intended to do. N o government likes high interest 
rates - yet he never managed to do it. For me, lowering 
interest rates doesn't signify any change.The problem is 
that the economic model they are following demands high 
interest rates to attract foreign capital. 

A nd keeping exports high - that's the key to the 
model - demands holding wagesdown to maintain com¬ 
petitiveness while keeping the dollar and therefore the 
price of exports high. A nd keeping exports up to earn 
the dollars to pay the debt necessarily means limiting 
the internal market. 
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But surely the government can expand the internal 
market itself by raising the levels of consumption of 
people who today are still outside it. 

That's in the government's programme. B ut I don't see 
how you can achieve growth and maintain debt repay¬ 
ment as well as high profits If you want growth and a 
redistribution of income, you have to break with the glo¬ 
bal financial agencies - and I can't see Brazilian industri¬ 
alists who are dependent on them, breaking those ties 

Civil service pension reform put civil servants at the centre 
of the political stage recently. What was its significance? 

They organised a very important strike, with big meet¬ 
ings and demonstrations - the biggest, in Sao Paulo, was 
60,000 strong. M any of them are breaking with the PT 
now, and it's quite possible that a new alliance of left 
wing forces might emerge. O ur group of parliamentary 
deputies - those of us who are about to be expelled - 
are trying to organise a new political force of the left 
together with other social movements and forces. 

But will the main movements, like the MST, join you? 

There are a number of issues, but the key is that the 
PT government has broken with an important element 
of its social base - public employees 

I n R io G rande state there was a strike of secondary 
school teachers that lasted for 30 days - because they 
seem to bethegroup of workerswho are always attacked 
when the government wants to make cutbacks 

Does that mean that in next year’s local elections there 
could be a second defeat in the state capital, Porto Alegre, 
which has had such symbolic significance for the PT? 

I can't see the PT holding onto it.They've lost a lot 
of support and the participatory budget is in crisisThere 
is a shortage of funds, many projects are two or three 
years behind schedule and this is creating tremendous 
frustration among the people who have attended all the 
meetings, and then the projectsjust don't get completed. 

Could Rio Grande state tell us what might happen 
nationally? Could the bourgeoisie break with the PT? 

I think the bourgeoisie recognises that their neolib¬ 
eral project can only be carried through under the PT. I f 
a conservative candidate had won instead of Lula, he 
would never have got away with the pensions reform 
that Lula imposed. 

Now if Lula starts to lose his popularity and there 
are demonstrations against the government, there could 
be a break and a re-unification of the right. 11 depends 
on the movements who up till now still think of PT as 
"their government". 
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Socialism in the 21st century 


By JOHN REES* 


Socialism is about working people being willing and able 
to fight for a society free of exploitation and oppression. 
If socialism is not about creating this society then it is 
merely another word for capitalism. A nd if working peo¬ 
ple are not willing or able to fight for such a society then 
socialism is unattainable. 

These seemingly straightforward ideas are in fact highly 
contested. For many in the L abour and social democratic 
tradition the idea of a total transformation of capitalism 
and the creation of a classless society seems desirable but 
impossible. 

Socialism, therefore, can only mean reformed capitalism. 
The institutions of the existing society must be the means 
by which such reforms are achieved. Working class struggle 
should be bent towards achieving influence over these insti- 
tution&The most obvious method isthrough elections. E ven 
extra-parliamentary forms of struggle, strikes and demon¬ 
strations, must culminate in altering society through estab¬ 
lished channels. 

In every working class struggle, the same unavoidable 
question recurs. Should we merely work to pressurise the 
existing state, to reform it, and eventually to take positions 
within it? 0 r should we seek to overthrow it and replace it 
with institutions, often workers' councils, arising directly out 
of the struggle itself? 

This debate recurs because it arises from something 
absolutely fundamental about working class experience 
under capitalism. 

The dull compulsion of economic facts', as M arx de¬ 
scribed the process of selling labour power, means that on 
a minute by minute basis workers surrender to their em¬ 
ployers the most basic control over their immediate envi¬ 
ronment. 


E mployers control when workers clock on and clock 
off, how intensely they will work, what they will produce 
and how they will produce it, when and for how long they 
will break for food, and often, what they will wear and 
what their appearance should be while at work. 

When workers have finished their tasks the employers 
will take away the finished product and determine what 
price workers will pay when, as consumers, they confront 
this same product in the marketplace. 

The necessity to sell one's labour power has profound 
political consequences.The loss of control over the work 
process at the heart of capitalist society produces among 
workers a more general sense of atomisation and helpless¬ 
ness It encourages us to believe there will always be 'the 
rich man in his castle' and 'the poor man at his gate'. 



Such ideas are not simply generated in the work¬ 
place and absorbed by inhalation. They have to be 
transmitted, rationalised and marshalled.The mass 
media, education system, government departments 
churches and councils all perform this function. 

If this were the whole story capitalist society 
would be like the world pictured by G eorge 0 r- 
well in Nineteen eighty-four - a monolithic ruling 
class able to determine every thought in the minds 
of the 'proles'. B ut in capitalist society this is a 
contested process 

Labour power,thecommodity the 
worker sells to the capitalist, is not 
like other commodities Its owner, 
the worker, must always accom¬ 
pany it and remains constantly 


able to renegotiate the terms on 
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which it has been sold. 'Why is it 
that every time I hire a pair of 


hands I get a human being as well?' said H enry Ford, be¬ 
moaning exactly this paradox. A nd so it is that class strug¬ 
gle is written into the very foundation of capitalist society. 

This struggle also breeds its own ideology. Notions of 
resistance, of the need for organisation and solidarity, and 
an understanding of the mechanisms of exploitation and 
oppression that confront workers all grow out of this soil. 
Such ideas also require individuals, newspapers, organisa¬ 
tions and institutions to propagate and sustain them. 

F ro m th ese f acts we can see th at wo r k i ng cl ass co n sci o u s- 
ness, as a whole, is always a 'contradictory consciousness'. 
This contradictory consciousness described best by Italian 
M arxistA ntonio G ramsci, is composed of two broad streams. 
0 ne is what G ramsci called 'common sense - the day to day 
ideology of the bourgeoisie'. 

The other is 'good sense'. These are the received and 
learnt ideas of solidarity, resistance, comradeship, equality, 
democracy, unity in struggle, and organisation that form the 
culture of the labour and socialist movement. 

G ood sense is largely the accumulated intellectual in¬ 
heritance of working class struggle. B ut since most work¬ 
ers, most of the time, are not engaged in active and gen¬ 
eral conflict with the system, good sense always exists in 
an amalgam with common sense. 

Reformism is a particular amalgam of good sense and 
common sense. 11 encourages some notionsof resistance and 
solidarity but seeks to reconcile these with the continued 
existence of the system. Deep roots in the experience of 
working people make it quite wrong to assume that the per¬ 
sistence of reformist ideas can be reduced to the fate of the 
political parties that embody them at any onetime. 

For long periods reformism can appear the'natural' rest¬ 
ing point of working class consciousness. But capitalism it¬ 
self is never at rest.The competitive dynamic at the heart of 
the system abhors all fixed routine. 

No sooner has it established one method of produc¬ 
tion, and the labour discipline necessary for itto function, 
than it uproots it in favour of a more profitable alterna¬ 
tive. I n the process whole industries can disappear, once 
prosperous cities and regions are devastated. Patterns of 
work, and the patterns of housing, childcare, health, diet, 
education and transport dependent on them are summar¬ 
ily abandoned and replaced. 

From this it follows that outbursts of struggle, of strikes, 
mass movements, riots and revolutions are just as 'natu¬ 
ral', if not as long lasting, as passivity. A nd, equally sud¬ 
denly, the 'naturalness' of reformism can evaporate and 
give ground to more radical ideas. 

Labour's weakening hold 

A t the beginning of the 21st century, we're once more 
confronted with the debate between reform and revolution. 
We address it in circumstances very different to those faced 
by any generation of socialists since the R ussian revolution. 

The rise of Stalinism in the late 1920s divided the oppo¬ 
nents of social democracy. Labourism could not fail to be 
strengthened by the division among its opponents.This di¬ 
vision ceased to exist when the Stalinist states themselves 
ceased to exist in 1989. B ut the first fruit of this new situa¬ 
tion has been the birth of new movements rather than the 
realignment of the left organisations. 

The broad anti-capitalist movement encompassing the 
whole left save for the social democratic defenders of neo¬ 
liberalism would have been inconceivable in the Cold War. 

I n that era the first question asked of any 'anti-capitalist' 
would have been, 'So does that mean you are pro-Rus¬ 
sian?' The movement would have divided in response to 
that challenge. N ow it no longer does. 

A second contemporary development has struck at the 
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heart of the reformist case. For reformism to be an effective 
strategy it must be able to deliver reforms. For this to be 
possible the system must be in sufficiently good health. 

I n the long post Second World War boom this condition 
was met. Since the 1970s it has not been, even in the ad¬ 
vanced industrialised countries Growth rates have been 
halved and year on year working class living standards and 
welfare provision have been under attack. 

The leaderships of the Labour and social democratic 
parties internationally have accepted, often enthusiasti¬ 
cally, the neo-liberal economic consensusthat replaced the 
welfare-capitalist model they once stood for. Worse still, 
the practice of neo-liberalism is that the state steps back 
from intervening on behalf of the working class but con¬ 
tinues to intervene on behalf of employers. 

This process has now run for more than a generation 
and its cumulative effect is to undermine social democ¬ 
racy and the wider belief in parliament on which reform¬ 
ism depends. 

The condition of the working class 

E conomists judge workers' standard of living by two 
measures, unemployment and real wages. But, important 
as they are, these figures do not tell us some of the most 
important things about working class life. 

They tell us nothing, for example, about the intensity 
of work or the security of a job.They tell us little about the 
social wage and the provision of welfare. A nd, perhaps 
most important of all, they tell us nothing about the level 
of inequality in society. 

Young people and workers simply cannot afford to buy 
houses any more, certainly not in city centres.The average 
salary for first time buyers has risersfrom £19,740 in 1996 to 
£32,328 in 2003.This increase puts buying a house beyond 
the reach not only of the poor but also beyond the reach of 
many teachers, rail workers firefighters and N FI S staff. 

I ncreasing numbers of these young workers will already 
be carrying debt from their time as students.The financial 
situation of students in higher education is now unrecognis¬ 
able compared with that of students in the 1960s and 1970s. 

Then poorer students could clai m a full grant, additional 
payments to cover fares to and from college plus unem¬ 
ployment benefit when not at college. N ow students bor¬ 
row to pay for grants and tuition fees.They work both in 
term time and between terms.The courses are narrower 
and more vocational and many more students continue to 
live at home while they go to college. 

The provision of public transport, of healthcare, of pre¬ 
college schooling, carefortheold - theyall showthe growth 
of private provision over public provision. Consequently the 
majority, not some underclass but the majority of workers, 
are suffering a decline in the quality of their lives 

One index demonstrates this general situation more 
cl early than any other - the growth in i nequal ity.The origi- 
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nal income of the top fifth of households is now 18 times 
greater than that of the bottom fifth. G overnment figures 
for disposable income show a sharp rise in inequality in 
the second half of the 1980s, a slight decrease in the mid- 
1990s, and a rise under New Labour. 

I nequality is as important in assessing the stability of so¬ 
ciety as levels of absolute poverty. If it were only absolute 
poverty that resulted in high levels of social resistance there 
would never have been any general strikes or revolutions 
after the first years of industrialisation. 

But few people in modern Britain rise in the morning 
to face a new day and content themselves with the thought 
that at least they are not living likea 19th century weaver. 
They ask themselves different questions I s my child's life 
going to be harder than mine? A re we, the people who do 
the work, getting a fair share of all the wealth that we see 
around us in this society? It is therefore, as M arx pointed 
out, notthe absolute poverty level but socially relative pov¬ 
erty that counts. 

So what does all this mean? J ust this: that for more than 
a generation the lives of working people have become 
harder, coarser, more difficult. It is a simple thing to say. 
But its political consequences are profound, especially 
when at the other end of society something very different 
is happening. 

The ruling class and the upper ranks of the middle class 
have had a very different 25 years J ust as we entered the 
21st century the wealthiest fifth of the population control¬ 
led 45 percent of all disposable wealth. Senior executives 
in B ritain's largest companies have seen their salaries rise 
by 92 percent in the last ten years, more than double the 
increase in average wages 

A n important cultural change hasflowed from thissitu- 
ation. I ts most obvious face is the end of the public service 
ethos that was espoused, at least publicly, by the govern¬ 
ing classes i n the welfare consensus era. O stentatious con¬ 
sumption isde rigueur;the men's magazine Arena reports 
sales of champagne, cocaine and luxury sports cars have 
never been higher in the U K. 

But more important is the isolation from the rest of 
society they now cultivate. From the houses burglar- 
alarmed and watched over by the unbl inking eye of CCTV, 
out from the gated communities, drive the Volvos, A udis 
and 4x4s, dropping the kids in schools increasingly segre¬ 
gated on class lines even when they are not fee-paying. 

This way of life is validated for the rich in a thousand 
ways- infilmsandTV shows,intheSunday newspaper sup¬ 
plements and lifestyle magazines now divided into subsets 
for their houses (interior and exterior), gardens, holidays, 
cars, exercise routines, clothes, restaurants and cookery. 

Their knowledge of working class life isscant.The prob¬ 
lems of workers - poverty, unemployment, bad housing, 
poor health, educational underachievement - are of their 
own making. 
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This ideology is fairly universal in the ruling class but it 
is not universal among the middle classes. Some heads in 
schools, lecturers, middle-ranking civil servants and local 
council managers regret the passing of the public service 
ethoseven as they presideover its destruction.This is one 
reason why scepticism about neo-liberal policies has 
reached so deeply into the general population. 

I n 1945 a great cycle of social change was inaugurated 
which lasted until the 1970s. A 25-year period of sustained 
economic growth, the longest in the history of capitalism, 
underpinned the creation of the welfare state, the exten¬ 
sion of civil liberties and the rights of women, and a sym¬ 
pathetic culture of public service. 

Since the 1970s thisedifice has been systematically un¬ 
dermined. It has been replaced by the economic doctrine 
first known as monetarism and later as neo-liberalism. 

The adaptation of the British state to promoting a de¬ 
regulated economy required a considerable alteration in its 
structures. Power was more central ised, the democratic space 
within the state reduced and direct role of major corpora¬ 
tions in the running of society significantly increased.The 
succession of military conflicts in which the British state has 
played a role has accelerated this transformation. 

The growth of international corporationsand their close 
association with nation states are aspects of an imperial sys¬ 
tem, as Russian Marxist Nikolai Bukharin realised in the 
early 20th century. B oth these aspects of imperialism tend 
to hollow out the parliamentary system as power is drawn 
into the non-elected parts of the state. A s B ukharin put it: 

With thegrowth of the importance of state power, its in¬ 
ner structure also changes. The state becomes more than 
ever before an ‘executi ve committee of the ruling classes'... 
State power always reflected the interests of the ‘upper 
strata', but inasmuch as the top layer itself was a more or 
less amorphous mass, theorganised state apparatus faced 
an unorganised class (or classes) whose interests item¬ 
bodied. M atters are totally different now. The state ap- 
paratus not only embodies the interests of the ruling class 
in general, but also their collecti vely expressed will... Par¬ 
liament at present serves more as a decorative institu¬ 
tion; it passes on decisions prepared beforehand in the 
businessmen's organisations... A 'strong power' has be¬ 
come the ideal. 


0 ne important consequence hasbeen to heighten the sense 
of alienation from the huge bureaucratic structures that 
dominate the lives of ordinary people. 

The proportion of people having'a great deal' or'quite 
a lot' of trust in parliament fell from 54 percent in 1983 to 
10 percent in 1996. It has only recovered to 14 percent 
under Labour.Trust in the civil service shows a similar pat¬ 
tern. 0 nly 22 percent of the public tend to trust big busi¬ 
ness while 65 percent do not. 

There seems, for most of us, no way to 'get at' these 
bodies. Pollution occurs, fatal rail accidents 
take place, in hospitals lives are lost, sav¬ 
ings disappear, working conditions are 
unilaterally altered and the path of in¬ 
dividual redress begins and often ends 
with the automated answering services of 
the great bureaucracies. 

A II thisisfurther aggravated by the 
ridiculous market-inspired jar¬ 
gon that seems to promise 
exactly the opposite.Trai ns 
now carry customers, not 
passengers. Bewildering con¬ 
sumer choice isoffered bythesame 
few large corporations. Customer charters 
offer irredeemable rights.The near uni¬ 
versal mechanisms supposedly designed 
to provide accountability - regulation, 
inspection, target-setting and audit - 
are in fact making things worse. 

This alienation, fused with the 



larger alienation caused by growing inequality, the inten¬ 
sifying demands of the work process and the erosion of 
welfare provision have now begun to find a political ex¬ 
pression. 

The long, deep hurt in working people's lives first be¬ 
gan to find an organised expression in the 1990s. 

The reckoning 

The first great signal that something was changing came 
with the public sector general strikes in France in 1995.1 n 
the wake of those strikes new social movements grew - 
the refugee movement and the coalition demanding a tax 
on international financial transactions, ATTAC. A nd the 
same spirit flowed into the demonstrations of millions that 
greeted fascist leader J ean-M arie Le Pen in 2002. 

By then, France was no longer alone in seeing huge mo- 
bilisationsThe Seattle demonstration at the end of 1999 had 
given a name - anti-capitalism - to a new movement.The 
World Social Forum in Porto A legre and the E uropean So¬ 
cial Forum (ESF) in Florence brought together tensofthou- 
sands of activists who, whatever thei r many d ifferences, were 
developing a critique of market-driven societies more radi¬ 
cal than anything since the 1970s. 

This movement faced a challenge in the aftermath of 
September 11,2001.1 n theU S the movement did take time 
to respond, disconcerted by the wave of nationalism orches¬ 
trated bytheRepublicansand supported by the Democrats. 

B ut in E urope the anti-capitalist movement became, di¬ 
rectly and without pause, the foundation stone of an even 
larger anti-war movement. O n the international day of ac¬ 
tion on 15 February 2003, planned and co-ordinated at the 
E SF the previous N ovember, some 10 million people pro¬ 
tested in 600 towns and cities on every continent. 

The anti-capitalist and anti-war movements have rec¬ 
reated an activist, oppositional mass culture. A movement 
on such a scale can only arise if it has tapped into some¬ 
thing deep inthesocial structure. It is this deep resonance 
in the wider society that has given these movements their 
durability. It also gives them their ability to combine 
breadth of involvement with radicalism in ideology. 

It has been axiomatic on the left since at least the de¬ 
feats of the 1980s that if a movement was to involve a wide 
spectrum of political forces it must narrow the number of 
ideas that it campaigns around. A nd if a movement was to 
take on a radical critique of society it could not involve 
broad political forces. 

But the radicalised consciousness that underpins the new 
movements has given them the potential to be both radical 
and broad. This fact has facilitated the far left's ability to 
provide political direction for these movements. 

But to go beyond critique and protest means to advance 
a specific strategy based on a vision of an alternative to 
capitalism. A nother world is indeed possible - but what 
does it look like and how do we get it? These questions 
are debated in broad movements. But they can only be 
answered by political organisations that are more defined 
than the movement as a whole. 

The B lair government is now in deep crisis.The war has 
left a bloody and costly occupation behind in I raq. No weap¬ 
ons of mass destruction have been found. A nd the trail of 
lies used to persuade the population to back the war is now 
reaching back into the heart of the government. 

N one of this would be having the impact it is without the 
scale of the mobilisation achieved by the Stop the War Coa¬ 
lition. G overnments can survive unpopular wars and ride 
out accusations of dishonesty so long as discontent remains 
atomised and passive.The Stop the War Coalition ensured 
that opposition was active, engaged and highly conscious 

The vast majority of the left has now learnt that Blairism 
is a failure. But the moderate wing of the new left argue 
for reclaiming the Labour Party from the Blairites. 

The difficulties with this project are threefold. F irstly, the 
B lairites have so transformed the L abour Party, and so mar¬ 
ginalised the left, that it is difficult to see how the Party can 
be reclaimed. Secondly, the most likely alternative leader to 
Tony Blair isGordon Brown.Gordon Brown isTony Blair 
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with the interesting bits removed. 

Finally and most importantly, any possible leadership of 
the Labour Party would support the neo-liberal economic 
model. N eo-liberalism is the spirit of the age. 

E xcept, that is for the majority of the population. H ere it 
is rejected with increasing ferocity. M ost people if they vote, 
and they do so in fewer numbers than ever, vote for the least 
bad alternative. A nd they do so reluctantly. M any find politi¬ 
cal expression in extra-parliamentary movements. 

The left has a primary duty to sustain those movements 
of protest.Their initiatives continue to draw in and politi¬ 
cise more people than any other political organisation, in¬ 
cluding the Labour Party. But there remains the question 
of providing a general political alternative to New Labour. 

There isa need, widely recognised on thefar left and among 
many in the unions and anti-war movement, for a broad so¬ 
cialist organisation to fill the vacuum created by Labour's 
move to the right. But there is considerable discussion about 
the best organisational form in which the revolutionary left 
can combine with other socialists. 

This discussion is at the heart of recent exchanges be¬ 
tween members of the Scottish Socialist Party (SSP) and 
the Socialist Workers Party.There is much common ground. 

We agree there has been a profound decline in the ability 
of the capitalist system to grant reforms since the renewed 
period of instability in the 1970s. We agree that this has trans¬ 
formed the policies of Labour parties internationally in line 
with the neo-liberal orthodoxy. 

We agree this has opened a chasm between the needs and 
expectations of these parties' working class supporters and 
the party leaders. A nd we agree that changes in the internal 
structure of the Labour Party make it much harder for the 
left to wield any real influence. 

B ut many workers retain their faith in traditional reform¬ 
ist organisations long after the 'objective' capacity of the sys¬ 
tem to grant reforms has been curtailed.The most important 
unions in the country still have leaderships wedded to La- 
bour.The roots of reformism run deep in working class expe¬ 
rience. 100 years of loyalty to the Labour Party will have to 
be reconstructed in favour of socialist organisation by patient 
argument and experience of common struggle. 

This is why the united front remains a critical issue for so¬ 
cialists M urray Smith of the SSP argues that the revolution¬ 
ary left'can "skip over" the traditional parti esof the working 
class, which means that the united front is not posed in the 
form that it was in 1922'. H e gives the Stop the War Coalition 
asan exampleasitwas'led by thefar left,especially theSWP'. 

This analysis is wrong.The link between organised work¬ 
ers and the Labour Party is stronger now than it was in 1922, 
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before Labour had formed its first government. A nd today 
the Stop the War Coalition shows greater participation by 
traditional organisations of the labour movement than any¬ 
thing the far left has ever initiated. 

The affiliation of nearly all the major unions has now 
been secured by votes at union conferences The launch of 
Labour A gainst the War was an initiative organised under 
the Stop theWar Coalition banner. M oreover, the coalition 
would not have the mobilising power that it has without the 
participation of left wing Labour M Ps 

If this unity between the SWP, the Communist Party and 
theLabourlefthad notexisted itwould have been difficultto 
build the wider unity that embraced CND, the M uslim com¬ 
munity,theG reen Party and others.Thisexperience confirms 
both the continued loyalty of many workers to Labour and 
the unique mobilising capacity of the united front. 

Within this framework it has been possible for the forces 
of revolutionary socialism to grow in numbers and influ¬ 
ence and to get a hearing from a wider audience than would 
be available by any other method. 

Prospects for socialism 

The first years of the 21st century confront us with this 
prospect: a working class suffering from over 20 years of 
neo-liberal attacks; the loyalty commanded by Labourism 
at a post-war low; and an increasingly radical anti-capitalist 
and anti-war consciousness arising from the largest mass 
movements in a generation. 

These conditions give socialists the best chance since the 
1970s to rebuild a movement that can challenge the existing 
system. B ut both the Labour Party leaders and their support¬ 
ers among the trade union bureaucracy remain opponents of 
fundamental social change.They continue to have serious, if 
weakened, support from millions of workers 

M any ofthese same workers, however, are willing to par¬ 
ticipate in struggles alongside socialistsThese struggles will 
pit them against the Labour and trade union leaders.The 
greatest force dissolving the ties between Labour and its 
working dasssupportersisthesuccessof strugglesfrom be- 
low.These successes demonstrate better than anything else 
that the power to change society lies in the self activity of 
workers themselves 

But even successful struggles do not automatically lead 
those involved to socialist conclusions For this reason social¬ 
ists need to advance their own vision of how society can be 
transformed even as they engage in common struggles. A n 
alive and engaged socialist tradition of thiskind can bring the 
prospect of socialism closer than it has been for decades 

* This abridged article originally appeared in issue 100 of International Socialism journal. 
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Civil liberties threatened 

The current case I am facing is not just about me. It affects 
all in A otearoa, and our comrades internationally. 0 ur civil 
liberties are under serious threat. 

W hy has the (social democratic reformist) G reen Party been 
so silent on the freedom of speech matter I am facing? 

The One News coverage on November 2, regarding state¬ 
ments from the U S embassy, made it clear the U S embassy 
will vigorously attack me, no effort to be spared. 

They see this as important, they intend to crush me.This 
will effect all peace activists using email if I lose the court case. 
It is driven by the U S embassy and is a direct attack on the 
peace and social justice anti-capitalist movement. 

I've been a party member for two years and a long-term 
supporter who hasworked hard for theG reen Party.A re they 
frightened of U S hegemony, or do theG reens not wish to sup¬ 
port a member who has declared himself a M arxist? 

Can some questions be raised in the H ouse, for starters? 

Below is a statement from John M into, spokesperson for 
G lobal Peace & J ustice A uckland, who HAS provided sup¬ 
port, along with the A lliance and my M arxist comrades and 
my comrades from Students for Justice in Palestine: 

"The charge relates to an email sent to the US embassy 
which contained political objectionsto the U S invasion of I raq. 
Bruce's email contained some harsh truths for the A merican 
government whose attack on Iraq was immoral and illegal. 

"The most recent analysis of deaths of I raqi citizens puts 
the figure killed in the initial invasion at 15,000 with many 
more having been killed since. 

" W hatever the offence taken in Washi ngton it si mply does 
not register compared to the death and destruction caused 
by A merican warmongering in I raq. 

"Itappearsdearto us that the A merican embassy has pres¬ 
sured the police - possibly via the minister of police or minis¬ 
ter of foreign affairs - to put pressure on New Zealand activ¬ 
ists who have been so effective in mobilising public opposition 
in New Zealand againstA merican foreign policy. 

"It seems clear that whatever objectionsthe U S embassy 
had to the email that no action would have been taken but 
for the fact the U S embassy was involved. I n this respect the 
police role in this incident is political." 

I suggest the G reen Party raise the issue in Parliament 
and ask who the NZ police work for. Is it the U S embassy or 
the minister of police? 

To provide help would benefit all those who work for peace 
and justice against the U S corporate war machine that is cur¬ 
rently trying to dominate the globe and crush real peoples' 
movements for "grassroots up" political control, that is, civil 
society that is expressed by communist freedom. 

This situation, along with a historical analysis, proves that 
the social democratic/Green political movement will always 
sell outand move to the right when they obtain Parliamentary 
power, and the truth of Nelson M andela's revolutionary state¬ 
ment," W hen i nj u sti ce beco mes I aw, resi stance beco mes duty". 

Part of my bail condition is that I must not email the U S 
embassy, at human.resources@actrix.gen.nz . Other people 
can however, so please do so. 

Bruce Hubbard 
Auckland 



Barbara Woodley (left) and Dierdre Connolly (right) were among those 
who lost their jobs when shirt maker LR Wishart closed in September. 

I was interested to read in the September SocialistWorker 
M onthly Review about the closure of Wishart's factory in Levin. 

We did a small art in working life project there a few 
years back. The poem below came from that experience. 

PAUL MAUNDER 
Blackball 

the shirt 

they expect an awful lot of perfection 

for $9 an hour 

a garment that will grace a boardroom 

a business class seat a trade delegation 

a forum on Gatt 

a lot of perfection is required 

for the airbrushed image of power 

then they find the same shirt sewn to perfection 

in Bangladesh from beginning to end for the same $9 

perfection costs less when a life is easily thrown 

from the wheel of suffering 

on this globe spun by market forces 

where $9 pays for 

an hour 

a shirt 

or a life 

the trade wind of minds dulled with deals 

blows away the sound of the needles of oppression 
which in this seamless world are sewing 

the seams of perfection 
but who cares 

as long as there is a shirt that will grace 

a boardroom a business class seat a trade delegation 
or a forum on Gatt 
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Socialist Worker info 


Contact the 
socialists near you 


★ NORTHLAND 


Phone: Vaughan (09) 433 8897 
Email: vaughang@ihug.co.nz 


★ AUCKLAND 


M eets 7.30pm every Tuesday at the 
Trade Union Centre, 147 Great North 
Rd, Grey Lynn. Transport available. 

Phone: Len 634 3984 
Email: gcm@actrix.gen.nz 


★ HAMILTON 


Phone: Anna 847 6303 

Email: queenoffrankton@hotmail.com 


★TAURANGA 


Phone: Tony 544 1859 
Email: hatosnell@hotmail.com 


★ ROTORUA 


Phone: Bernie 345 9853 
Email: bernieh@clear.net.nz 


★ WELLINGTON 


M eets 7.00pm on Thursdays (except 
first Thursday of the month) in Room 2, 
Crossways (upstairs - use back/side 
entrance), Elizabeth St, Mt Victoria. 

Phone: Grant 566 8538 
Fax: (04) 566 8532 

Email: grant_brookes@paradise.net.nz 
Write: PO Box 36-106 Moera, Lower Hutt 


★ GREYMOUTH 


Phone: Kyle (03) 762 6055 
Email: kyle_webster@hotmail.com 


★ CHRISTCHURCH 


Phone: Don 385 5268 
Email: dwa@netaccess.co.nz 


★ TIMARU 


Phone: Vaughan 686 6498 


★ NATIONAL OFFICE 


Socialist Worker members elsewhere in 
Aotearoa and our sister organisations 
overseas can be contacted through 
Socialist Worker's national office. 

Phone: (09) 634 3984 

Fax: (09) 634 3936 

Write: PO Box 13-685 Auckland 

Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 


Socialist Worker A 

WHERE WE STAND B 


SOCIALISM 

Capitalism is a system of exploita¬ 
tion which generates inequality, crisis 
and war. Although workers create 
society’s wealth, it is controlled by the 
ruling class for its own selfish ends. 

Socialism can only be built when 
the working class takes control of 
social wealth and democratically plans 
its production and distribution to meet 
human needs, not private profits. This 
will eliminate all class divisions in 
society. 

Stalinist countries such as China 
and Cuba, just like the former Soviet 
Union and the Eastern bloc, have 
nothing to do with socialism. They are 
state capitalist. We support the 
struggles of workers against every 
dictatorial Stalinist ruling class. 

REVOLUTION NOT 
REFORMISM 

The present system cannot be 
reformed to end exploitation and 
oppression, contrary to what Green, 
Labour and union leaders claim. It 
must be overthrown by the working 
class. 

Capitalism’s parliament, army, police 
and judiciary protect the ruling class. 
These institutions cannot be taken over 
and used by the working class. 

To pave the way to socialism the 
working class needs a new kind of 
state—a democratic workers’ state 
based on workers' councils and 
workers’ militia. 

INTERNATIONALISM 

Workers in every country are 
exploited by capitalism, so the struggle 
for socialism is global. 

We campaign for solidarity with 
workers in other countries. We fight 
racism and imperialism. We oppose all 
immigration controls. We support all 
genuine national liberation struggles. 


We are internationalists because 
socialism depends on spreading 
working class revolutions around the 
world. 

LIBERATION FROM 
OPPRESSION 

We fight for democratic rights. We 
oppose the oppression of women, 
Maori, Pacific Peoples, immigrants 
and refugees, lesbians and gays. 

All forms of oppression are used to 
divide the working class. 

We support the right of all op¬ 
pressed groups to organise for their 
own defence. Their liberation is 
essential to socialist revolution and 
impossible without it. 

TINO RANGATIRATANGA 

We support the struggle for Maori 
self determination. 

The government’s approach to 
Treaty claims has benefited a Maori 
elite while doing little for working class 
Maori. 

Tino rangatiratanga cannot be 
achieved within capitalism. It will only 
become a reality with the establish¬ 
ment of a workers’ state. 

REVOLUTIONARY PARTY 

To achieve socialism the most 
militant sections of the working class 
have to be organised into a mass 
revolutionary socialist party. 

We are in the early stages of 
building such a party through involve¬ 
ment in the day-to-day struggles of 
workers and the oppressed. 

Socialist Worker must grow in size 
and influence to provide leadership in 
the struggle for working class self¬ 
emancipation. 

We need to revitalise the unions 
with a rank-and-file movement. 

If you like our ideas and want to 
fight for socialism, then join us. 


I-1 

| Want to fight for a better world? Join Socialist Worker | 

I □ I want to help distribute Socialist Worker leaflets 1 

i □ I want to join Socialist Worker ^ 

I I 

I NAME. PHONE. I 


Socialist Worker 
Monthly Review 

is on the internet 

http://au.geocities.com/swo_nz/ 


I ADDRESS. I 

. EMAIL. I 

I Post to Socialist Worker, PO Box 13-685 Auckland I 
I or, Phone (09) 634 3983 or, Email: socialist-worker@pl.net 1 

i_i 
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Industrial Action A regular column by DON FRANKS 


Three kicks away 
to the right 


"We are running fast to stand still, and overall membership 
levels of 21.7 percent are simply not enough to command sta¬ 
tus and influence." 

That was the frank admission of Council of Trade U nions sec¬ 
retary Carol Beaumont at last month's CTU conference. 

Carol Beaumont also reported that only 12.4 percent of pri¬ 
vate sector workers are currently unionised. 

I n face of this rather desperate situation, CTU leaders "have 
established three goal attempts for recovery". These are: "Build¬ 
ing unionism, rebuilding the state and embedding unionsas natu¬ 
ral partners, so we can have a say in the governance of our coun¬ 
try, our industries and our workplaces". 

The "building unionism" part sounded logical enough to 
me but one conference activist I spoke to was sceptical. "U n- 
ion building is a by-product. W hat we really need to focus on 
is organising workers." 

"E mpowering workers to take action on their issues will re¬ 
sult in union building, because organised workers make a genu¬ 
ine union." 

Building unions"doesn't necessarily result in organised work¬ 
ers. Workers can become targets of competitive unionism in mem¬ 
bership drives by different unions. 

"Workers can also be victims of a union which collaborates 
with the employer to try and gain exclusive representation of a 
particular group of workers, for their membership fees." 

Then there's "rebuilding the state". 

Why? The New Zealand state is functioning quite normally 
without any particular union input. A nd today's unions lack the 
clout even to wrest full legal rights to strike from the state. 

H owever, it's more likely that calls to "rebuild the state" re¬ 
flect a yearning for restored government-run enterprises,likethe 
massive and relatively benevolent employer which was formerly 
the Post Office. 

There's no chance of the present government going back 
there. Labour's 20 year development as a privatisation ma¬ 
chine makes nonsense of any dreams that they might recon¬ 
struct the state sector. 

That leaves "embedding". Carol Beaumont's choice of word¬ 
ing here is truly bizarre. 

"Embedding" was recently brought into common usage by 
A merican news broadcasts, during the U S invasion of I raq."E im¬ 
bedding" describes the status of U S army-approved reporters; 
riding beside the troops on condition they reported nothing em¬ 
barrassing to the military. 

Attempts at "embedding" New Zealand unions with their 
bosses and government can expect similar terms Everyday un¬ 
ion life teaches us that any union doing its job is a no natural 
partner with the boss. 

Take the mailroom workers who, on day one of the CTU 
conference, were picketing their employer, Outsource Solu¬ 
tions L imited. 

0 SL workers from the mail rooms of state departments and pri¬ 
vate corporationsare seeking a 3 percent wage rise, and penal rates 
for overtime work.They're also resisting a proposed new perform¬ 
ance appraisal system. Some earn as little as $9.50 an hour. 

Because the workers are scattered around town in twos and 
threes, some officials see organising mailrooms as too trouble¬ 
some to be worth the bother. 

Fortunately, others don't. By steady determined agitation, the 
small Postal Workers U nion has organised the "unorganisable" 



M ailroom workers employed by OSL at more than half a dozen small 
sites struck on October 23. (For more on the strike, see page 7) 


mailroom workers. 

On behalf of this group, the PWU sought a wage increase, and 
were first offered an insulting 1.5 percent. Workers rejected this 
and voted to take action. 

That action took place despite heavy-handed employer intimi¬ 
dation. A s Postal union vice presidentj ohn M aynard said on the 
picket line:"The OSL workers have shown unity, discipline and 
courage in coming here today in support of their claims. Some of 
them have been facing seriousthreatsfrom their employer if they 
dared to attend this picket". 

The courage paid off. 0 SL made an urgent plea for negotia¬ 
tions just before the picket began, holding out the possibility of 
concessions if the action didn't go ahead. 

The union refused to call off the picket, preferring to negoti¬ 
ate from a position of strength. A s this article is being written 
talks are proceeding. 

Whatever the outcome of their negotiations, the mailroom 
workers have already achieved the CTU aim of "having some 
say in their workplace and their industry". 

Not by being "embedded", but by gutsy defiance - the very 
opposite of top CTU policy. 

Whyarelower level unionistsmoreonto itthantheexperienced 
top union leaders? Why do CTU officials persist with obviously 
failing policies as their organisation crumbles beneath them? 

The jobs of career union officials are based on a balancing act. 
A s well as passing along workers' demands, union officials also 
act to moderate those demands, so that workers' struggles don't 
"get out of control". 

U nions contain two trends in the workers' movement, strug¬ 
gle against capitalism and accommodation to it. 

A t the grassroots level, workers feel the abuses of capitalism 
more strongly and fight harder against them. A t the professional 
level, union officials are cushioned by more money and status 

M any are looking upwardsto a safe Labour seat.They have a 
lifestyle more like the employers they have close daily associa¬ 
tion with. 

The compromised position of top union leadersoften leadsthem 
to propose "goal attempts" that can only fall away to the right. 

Instigating, supporting and spreading resistance from below is 
the only sure way workers can get points on the board. 
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